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By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


OTHING has so transformed 
the attitude and actions of the 
British people toward the war as 
the bombing of their homes, their 
churches and their historic land- 
marks. It has not only brought the 
war home to the people but even 
within their inner sanctums it has 
quickened the tempo of their efforts 
sand universalized the obligations for 
"service in the common welfare. 

As bombs fell without distinction 
upon palace, Parliament and slum, 
they united the whole people in a 
bond of sympathy that no lesser dis- 
aster could achieve. Out of the 
death and disaster there emerged a 
brotherhood of sorrow which has 
quickened the feeling of solidarity 
among all groups. Out of this com- 
mon experience in meeting common 
disaster together the British people 
have achieved a new self-respect and 
a new confidence in their ability to 
Maintain their island fortress as a 
citadel of liberty. Out of this com- 
mon striving has come a new moral 
purpose, a new appreciation of the 
power of the human spirit to rise 
above adversity, and a new aware- 
ness of what it means to be “mem- 
bers one of another.” 

So significant has been the change 
wrought upon their opinions and 
activities that Britishers already di- 
vide the war era into two periods— 
before the bombings and after the 
bombings. No phase of British life 
has been unaffected by these winds 
of disaster ; no interpretation of pres- 
ent policy or future planning can be 
understood without taking this fact 
into account. It gives a special ur- 
gency to all of their labors and a 
boldness to all their planning. Even 
as they view the extent of the ruins 
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they have come to describe the pos- 
sibilities of rebuilding better and 
anew as their “hell-sent” opportuni- 
ties. The bombings have, in a word, 
symbolized for them that this is not 
war fought on the horizontal plane 
but rather revolution fought on the 
perpendicular plane—revolution to- 
tal, terrible, ideological. 

The bombings have had their ef- 
fect on labor relations in Britain no 
less than on every other relationship. 
The initial effect has been unifying 
and strengthening. For their com- 
mon security, both employers and 
workers have been compelled to 
practice a policy of dispersal of fac- 
tories as well as union headquarters. 
Each has had its “shadow”’ factories 
or headquarters beyond the reach of 
possible bombing. The more this 
policy of dispersal has been con- 
sciously planned and practiced, the 
greater has been the cohesion at the 
center. Having worked together as 
fire watchers, home guards, air-raid 
wardens, they have developed a 
sense of community relationship 
which has not been without its im- 
pact upon employer-employe rela- 
tionships. 

During the early days of the 
bombings the selection of “spotters” 
on the top of factories provided a 
new opportunity for the use of col- 
lective bargaining machinery in the 
plants. A study of the operation 
of labor-management production 
committees, so widely developed 
since the war started, discloses the 
priority given to methods for in- 
creasing productivity and the elim- 
ination of bottlenecks. First things 
have come first because a resource- 
ful foe is but twenty-one miles across 
the English Channel. The result is 


that production has increased five- 
fold since the last war, and the limits 
have not yet been reached. 

One of the striking effects of blitz 
upon labor relations has been the 
change of attitude upon responsible 
leaders of both labor, employers and 
the public as expressed to me when 
I was in Britain. 

“Many of my former beliefs about 
the inevitability of the class conflict 
in industry have undergone a pro- 
found change,” said Ernest Bevin, 
Minister of Labor. and National 
Service, and former general secre- 
tary of the powerful Transport and 
General Workers Union. 

“The differences between workers 
and employers are far less today than 
before the war,” said A. P. Young, 
general works manager of the Brit- 
ish Thompson Houston Corporation. 

“The unity of the British people 
was never finer than when they faced 
common danger together,” said R. 
H. Tawney, distinguished economic 
historian and president of the Work- 
ers Educational Association. 

But one fact too frequently over- 
looked in our appraisal of Britain in 
wartime is the factor of fatigue. 
The British people are tired; they 
have been working long hours under 
constant tension without holidays or 
adequate relaxation for four and a 
half years. 

They still experience the long mo- 
notonous discipline of the nightly 
blackout. 

This fatigue factor explains the 
increase in industrial accidents ; it is 
a partial explanation of the rate of 
absenteeism, which now has mounted 
to 20 per cent; it also must be reck- 
oned as one cause of work stoppages. 

Stoppages or strikes still take 
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V:-:-—- MAIL from Britain 


The following is from a letter received a few days ago 
by one of the employes of the Washington headquarters 
of the American Federation of Labor: 


This is “Merrie England,” they say, but there’s little that’s 
merry about it now. There’s a war on here and no mistake 
about it. 

The rationing here makes our own OPA look like Oscar 
of the Waldorf. Everything from a piece of candy to a 
man’s sock is controlled. Common, ordinary things like 
milk and eggs are virtually unobtainable. (What I'd give 
now for a plain glass of white milk! I’d take it any time in 
preference to champagne. ) 

I think that my greatest astonishment has risen from the 
political and economic viewpoint of the English. They seem 
to be far to the left of us. And when I say “they” I’m think- 
ing of the great majority of the population. 

Even the most conservative newspapers here editorialize 
in a fashion that makes PM look reactionary. I was par- 
ticularly interested, for example, to read in several London 
papers that a poll of Tommies at the front shows that 80 per 
cent of them plan to vote Labor Party after the war! 

One of the most right of rightish papers sent a corre- 
spondent to Italy to study British soldiers in action. He 
reported in a long article that they “feel no resentment at 
all” against British strikes (of which there seem to be many, 
particularly in coal) and that instead they sympathize with 
the efforts of English trade unionists to improve conditions— 
improvements from which, the soldiers say, they will benefit 
after the war. Now, mind you, that was printed in a highly 





conservative newspaper. 
Enough for now... . 











place in wartime Britain; they have 
not even been prohibited by law, 
though machinery has been set up 
to reduce their severity and their 
duration. 

But what is most arresting is that 
the average duration of these stop- 
pages is brief—‘‘an emotional out- 
burst, a release from long hours and 
fatigue,” as one leader of labor ex- 
pressed it to me. 

But there is another factor which 
bears directly on labor relations in 
wartime Britain. This is a people’s 
war. The people recognized the 
need for conscription six months be- 
fore the government. They are 
fighting today not in obedience to 
the orders of their government; the 

overnment, rather, is fighting in 
obedience to the people’s orders. 

British labor is not merely behind 
the government—it is in a very real 
sense a part of the government. 
Ernest Bevin and Herbert Morrison, 
two staunch members of the Labor 
Party, occupy the responsible posts 
of Minister of Labor and Home Sec- 
retary, respectively. Upon their 
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shoulders devolves the responsibility 
of organizing and maintaining the 
domestic front as truly as upon 
Winston Churchill’s shoulders de- 
volves the responsibility for direct- 
ing the military front. 

In addition to these two men, 
there are a score of members of the 
Labor Party who have responsible 
posts in the present coalition gov- 
ernment and bring to their respec- 
tive tasks a sense of responsible 
participation for labor in the total 
war effort itself. Management no 
less has been given a responsible 
part in the gigantic war effort. 

There is still another factor it is 
important to bear in mind. British 
trade unions are an accepted part of 
the institutional life of the country. 
Twenty-five years ago British em- 
ployers gave up “the luxury of fight- 
ing unions.” It is a welcome factor 
in their wartime unity. 

As one man expressed it recently 
in the House of Commons, “Trade 
unions are a part of the British Con- 
stitution and that is what we are 
fighting for.” 


Trade union activity in Britain jg 
hardly restricted; on the contrary 
the unions are protected by law. 
This dates back to 1870. Trade 
unions are not incorporated—they 
are not even compelled to register 
with the authorities. However, yol. 
untary registration brings with jt 
certain advantages as well as re 
sponsibilities, such as the publica 
tion of accounts, investments, dis. 
bursements and rules or procedure. 
Since 1938 over 80 per cent of the 
trade unions have been voluntarily 
registered. ; 

There is no legal compulsion on 
the part of unions to maintain ¢ol- 
lective bargaining agreements jp 
Britain; workers are free to break 
such agreements, but they seldom 
resort to that procedure. Trade 
unions cannot be sued for criminal 
or civil conspiracy. Such actions 
are practically unknown. Individual 
members, however, are responsible 
for any acts of libel. The only strikes 
which are declared illegal in Britain 
are those which have a political pur- 
pose to coerce the government. 
There is no compulsory arbitration 
in Great Britain in peace times. By 
common agreement a National Arbi- 
tration Tribunal has been set up as 
a final appeals board to obviate 
strikes. This recognition of the 
status of trade unions has given a 
stability to labor relations in Britain 
the value of which has been accented 
by the war. 

No impression of labor relations 
in Britain, even though brief, would 
be complete without a tribute to the 
role which women have played, not 
only in the workshops of Britain, 
but throughout the whole of British 
life. Their contribution has been so 
fundamental and so far-reaching that 
a great mass meeting was held at 
Albert Hall last Fall, convened by 
Ernest Bevin, at which the Prime 
Minister paid‘ the tribute of the 
whole people to their heroic self- 
sacrifice and to their mighty contri- 
bution on the industrial front. 

What they have contributed to the 
unity of British life and to more 
satisfactory labor relations must 
await the considered estimate of his 
tory, but it will be reckoned a nr 
tional service of the first order. 


If the impressicn of labor rel 
tions in wartime Britain, then, is 
one of unity with solidarity brought 
by the bombings, there is also im 
plicit the sconviction now widely 
shared that sound human relations 
in industry are not only the condi- 
tion of a mighty war effort, but 
no less the foundation of a mort 
enduring peace. 
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By GEORGE MEANY 


ITH WAGES frozen by gov- 

ernmental policy and living 
costs constantly rising to new high 
levels, America’s wage-earners are 
gradually being squeezed in an eco- 
nomic vise. This situation calls for 
direct action on the part of the Ad- 
ministration in order to eliminate 
the grave possibility of industrial 
chaos here at home. Workers are 
erowing more and more restless and 
dissatisied because of the apparent 
lack of understanding in official 
Washington of the plight in which 
they now find themselves. 

On April 27, 1942, President 
Roosevelt submitted a seven-point 
economic stabilization program to 
the nation for the duration of the 
war emergency. This program was 
referred to as an “indivisible” pro- 
gram which had to be carried out as 
a whole in order to keep our home 
front economy on an even keel, with 
equal sacrifice by all elements of our 
population. This indivisible pro- 
gram was as follows: 

Point 1—Personal and corporate 
profits to be kept, at a low level 
through heavy taxes and a limita- 
tion on net income. 

Point 2—Fixed ceilings on prices 
and rents (cost of living to be sta- 
bilized). 

Point 3—Stabilization of wages. 

Point 4—Stabilization of farm 
prices at parity. 

Point 5—Sale of war bonds. 

Point 6—Rationing of scarce 
commodities. 

Point 7—Elimination as far as 
possible of installment credit pur- 
chases. 

The key points in this program 
insofar as America’s workers are 
concerned are Points 2 and 3. How- 
ever, in order that the record might 
be made clear to date, let us see what 
has happened to the other points in 
this “indivisible” program before 
proceeding to a perusal of the re- 
sults on Points 2 and 3. 

Point 1—keeping personal and 
corporate profits at a low level 
through heavy taxes and a limita- 
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tion on net income—has been kicked 
out the window, as the saying goes, 
by Congress. There is no reason- 
able limit on net personal income, 
and profits after taxes are higher 
than ever before. Some corpora- 
tions have made annual net profits 
many times their original invest- 
ment. Profiteering has not been 
halted in any way. 

As regards Point 4—stabilization 
of farm prices at parity—this was 
flatly rejected by Congress some 
time back and we now find a deter- 
mined effort on Capitol Hill to elim- 
inate government food subsidies and 
thereby take the lid off completely, 
as far as farm prices are concerned. 

Points 5, 6 and 7 have been, to a 
large degree, complied with. 

Points 2 and 3—namely, control 
of the cost of living and control of 
wages—cannot be separated in the 
thinking of the workers on whom 
our country depends for production 


' AMERICA’S WORKERS ARE | 
_ BETWEEN WAGE F : 
_«EVER- RISING cosr OF LIVING: 4 


of the vital weapons of war which 
our men at the fighting fronts must 
have. The number of dollars in a 
wage-earner’s pay envelope are 
meaningless unless we translate 
those dollars into purchasing power. 
What really counts to the worker is 
what can be bought with those dol- 
lars. 

Point 2 in the President’s April 
27, 1942, “indivisible” program 
called for control of the cost of liv- 
ing through control of prices and 
rents. This point has been a mis- 
erable failure. The labor members 
of the President’s Cost-of-Living 
Committee found, after a most com- 
prehensive nationwide survey, that 



















between January 1, 1941, and De- 
cember, 1943, the cost of living rose 
at least 43.5 per cent. The report 
of the labor members of the com- 
mittee, which is contained in a 104- 
page book, has been presented to 
President Roosevelt for his consid- 
eration. It shows food up 74.2 per 
cent, ont up 15 per cent, clothing 
up 72.2 per cent, fuel up 8.6 per 
cent, house furnishings up 62 per 
cent. This report makes a mockery 
of Point 2 in the April, 1942, sta- 
bilization program. It makes a 
laughing matter of the innumerable 
promises we have received in the 
last two years that the line would 
be held; that prices would be kept 
down; yes, even that prices would 
be rolled back. (We do not hear 
this last promise any more, how- 
ever.) 

Now, let’s see what has happened 
in regard to Point 3—wage con- 
trol—which is so definitely tied up 
in the worker’s mind, indeed, in his 
daily life, with Point 2—control of 
the cost of living. 

In July of 1942 the National War 
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Labor Board decided by majority 
vote, in the so-called Little Steel 
cases, that an increase of 15 per 
cent in the cost of living between 
January of 1941 and May of 1942 
had proportionately lowered the liv- 
ing standards of American wage- 
earners and that, therefore, a 15 per 
cent increase in wages should be 
granted to offset this decline. The 
labor members of the War Labor 
Board objected to setting up any 
percentage figure on wages as a 
Board policy on the ground that 
there was then no indication that the 
rising tide of prices of the things 
wage-earners must have to live 
would be halted at the level then 
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reached. To this contention of the 
labor members, the majority of the 
Board replied: 

“The board acts on the assump- 
tion that prices and living costs are 
now being stabilized under the Pres- 
ident’s seven-point program.” 

To labor’s further objection to a 
rigid formula based on a specific per- 
centage, the majority replied: 

“Those groups whose peacetime 
standards have been broken are en- 
titled to have those standards re- 
established as a stabilization factor.” 

Despite labor’s objection to the 
rigid policy enunciated by the ma- 
jority, the labor members and or- 
ganized labor joined in an attempt 
to make this new wage policy work. 
The Little Steel formula, which 
thus came into being in the Summer 
of 1942, was in substance approved 
by Congress through enactment of 
the Economic Stabilization Act in 
October of that year, and finally 
became to all intents and purposes 
the law of the land through Execu- 
tive Order 9328, promulgated April 
8, 1943. 

Thus, we find that one factor— 
namely, wages—in our wartime eco- 
nomic structure has been rigidly 
frozen while the cost-of-living factor, 
which is directly related to wages in 
the minds of all workers and their 
families, has been more or less un- 
controlled. 

What, in view of these circum- 
stances, can labor expect in the fu- 
ture in regard to the original as- 
sumption of the National War La- 
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bor Board that living costs would 
be stabilized under the President’s 
seven-point program of April, 1942? 

Is there anyone in America who 
really believes that the cost of living 
has been controlled by government 
in the last two years? 

Is there anyone so simple-minded 
as to believe that price control as it 
now functions can be relied upon by 
the American workers, who must 
continue to produce the needed 
weapons of war at a faster and ever 
faster rate? 

Can the present attitude of Con- 
gress in attempting to foreclose the 
use of public moneys for food sub- 
sidies be interpreted as an effort to 
hold down the cost of living? 

All these questions must be an- 
swered in the negative. 

Labor is forced to the conclusion 
that continued application of the 
Little Steel 15 per cent formuia to 
the wage problems of America’s 
workers constitutes a definite threat 
to our production for war on the 
home front. The American work- 
ers who have participated in our 
nation’s unparalleled achievements 
on the production front since June 
of 1940 are gradually but surely ap- 
proaching a state of frustration due 


to the insistence of government op 
rigid wage freezing in the face of 
ever-rising costs of the necessities of 
life. Labor is becoming increas. 
ingly dissatisfied and discouraged 
over a condition that cannot be ex. 
plained or justified on any basis of 
sound reasoning. 

The wage-earners of America, ip- 
dividually and collectively, simply 
cannot understand a system of eco- 
nomic stabilization that freezes 
wages at a given level and allows 
living costs to mount ever and ever 
higher. Plain, everyday common 
sense, simple justice and, above all, 
the national welfare at a time like 
this dictate that a readjustment 
should be made now. 

This readjustment must take the 
form of a realistic modification of 
the Little Steel formula designed to 
bring real wages once again into 
balance with actual prices. In addi- 
tion, and this is most important 
from an anti-inflation angle, Con- 
gress should vote ample funds for 
use as subsidies to keep the prices 
of all food staples from rising above 
their present high levels. Only in 
this way can worker morale be main- 
tained at the level necessary to con- 
tinue maximum production for war. 
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W LIAM H. DAVIS, chairman of 

the President’s Committee on the 
Cost of Living, has released a “re- 
view and appraisal” by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on the cost-of- 
living report recently submitted by 
George Meany and R. J. Th " 


Why Call lta 


Cost-of=-Living Index? 


By ALBERT N. DENNIS 
Radio Commentator (CBS ) 


degree of price stabilization in war- 
time.” 

It is not, admittedly, a measure 
of the standards of living. It does 
not consider changes in income, nor 
different income levels; it does not 

ider the vastly higher taxes, 





labor members of the committee. 
The Bureau’s index figure pur- 
ports to show an increase of 23.4 
per cent in the cost of living since 
January, 1941. The Meany-Thomas 
report says that living costs have 
risen 43.5 per cent in the same 
period. The “review and appraisal” 
by the Bureau says the Meany- 
Thomas report is “wrong.” * * * 
According to the Bureau’s own 
admission, the so-called “cost of 
living” index is not a cost-of-living 
index at all, but merely a record of 
changes in the prices of certain 
commodities and services. It is, 
indeed, merely a “national average” 
of price changes. To that extent 
only can it be regarded—as claimed 
for it—‘“suitable as a test of the 





open and hidden, that wage-earners 
simply must pay in order to live; 
nor does it consider many other fea- 
tures which definitely enter into the 
ACTUAL cost of living. 

The only point I wish to make at 
this time, in this brief commentary, 
is this: 

Since the index referred to is, 
admittedly, NOT an accurate index 
of the cost of living of wage-earn- 
ing families, but merely a record of 
national average changes in certain 
prices, why not quit kidding the 
public by calling it a “eost of liv- 
ing” index? 

Why not call it just what it is; 
then, perhaps use it as a basis for 
developing a really accurate cost-of- 
living index? 
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LABOR 


and the Presidential Election 











By WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON 


VERY so often, a single year 
flares out historically as a turn- 

ing point in human progress. Nine- 
teen Forty-four seems destined to be 
such a year. Vast social and eco- 
nomic issues are coming to a focus. 
Long evaded realities must be faced. 
Just as this is the “year of decision” 
of our great and uncompleted war 
task, so the choice which the Ameri- 
can people will make in the 1944 
Presidential election will determine 
the shape and direction of our na- 
tional economy for at least a gen- 

eration. 

As producer, as consumer, as citi- 
zen, the American wage-earner feels 
the impact of every throb of our 
national viewpoint. ‘ His viewpoint 
is that of the whole American econ- 
omy. Labor speaks as the voice not 
of a faction but of the national in- 
terest as a whole. 

To American labor the issues of 
1944 are crucial. Labor wants a 
change. 

In voicing such insistence labor 
makes it clear that the time is past 
when our economy can permit the 
extravagance of watertight compart- 
ments of mutually exclusive group 
interests. 

American well-being is indivisible. 
Any national program, however 
packaged to win labor’s approval, 
which injures the national economy 
inevitably injures the wage-earner. 
The American labor movement, 
while continuously striving for the 
betterment of labor’s status, rejects 
the Marxian concept that a single 
group can benefit while the general 
economy suffers. 

It is my conviction that the New 
Deal administration has shown itself 
incapable; that its methods and 
Policies have, themselves, created 
new threats to our national economy 
more disquieting than those which 
we have been attempting to escape; 
that wage-earners have been victims 
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of a cruel political deception in that 
our economy has been entrusted to 
visionaries. 

When war ends, the 12,000,000 
men and women in the armed forces 
want to return to honest-to-God 
jobs. While they are away it is the 
duty of all men and women of good- 
will to oppose unsparingly the na- 
tional policies and leaders who have 
revealed an incapacity, or an un- 
willingness, to make our American 
free enterprise system work. They 
must make their opposition effective 
in the approaching Presidential con- 
test. 

Labor demands of both national 
political parties that the candidates 
shall have the ability and their plat- 
forms the assurance of a progressive 
leadership to the end that the nation 
shall have: 

(1) The preservation of free en- 
terprise. 

(2) The abatement of bureau- 
cracy. 

(3) The halt of paternalism. 

(4) The creation of postwar jobs 
through private industry. 


(5) The maintenance of labor’s 
social gains. 

(6) The protection of our na- 
tional interest. 

* ¢ « 

(1) The preservation of free en- 
terprise. In many respects our ac- 
cepted American free enterprise 
system has been in sad and constant 
retreat throughout the eleven years 
of New Deal rule. Under the guise 
first of combatting the depression 
and later of waging World War II, 
many of those in high places in this 
Administration have waged a con- 
tinuous war of attrition against the 
psychological and economic supports 
of our free enterprise economy. 

They have pursued government 
policies which have dangerously 
weakened the incentives which make 
a free economy workable. They 
have confused the public mind with 
their jargon of an inevitable after- 
war “mixed economy.” 

Labor recognizes that a free econ- 
omy is the only soil in which a free 
state and a free labor movement can 
exist. The American Federation of 
Labor has repeatedly declared itself 
unqualifiedly for the preservation of 
free enterprise. Its postwar policy 
is postulated upon the continuance 
of such an economy in this nation. 
It looks with deep distrust upon 
those who propose the two-headed 
nonesuch of a “mixed economy”’ for 
America’s future. 

We insist that the two major 
parties offer us candidates in 1944 
with a proven record of practical 
understanding and faith in our free 
enterprise economy. 


(2) The abatement of bureau- 
cracy. A corollary is the necessity 
of an immedaite program to halt the 
weed-like growth of bureaucracy 
which is choking our democratic in- 
stitutions. Our national economy is 
enmeshed in an intricate network of 
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government controls and regulations. 

While admittedly there are areas 
in our economy where government 
rule-making and enforcement are 
dictated by the national interest, 
what we are now witnessing is 
bureaucracy for the sake of bureau- 
cracy. For the man with a practi- 
cal job to do, Washington today has 
become a labyrinth of duplicating 
agencies, of conflicting authorities, 
of time-wasting futilities, of buck- 
passing, of form-filling and of execu- 
tive face-saving. Naturally, in such 
an atmosphere of confusion, abuses 
multiply and injustices become rank. 

For labor, bureaucracy creates a 
truly poisonous political atmosphere. 
In the war between conflicting 
boards and authorities labor’s prob- 
lems and interests become the foot- 
ball of political careerists. The 
progressive labor laws which the 
people have succeeded in placing 
upon the federal statute books 
through long and patient effort are 
only too frequently vitiated or weak- 
ened by the incompetent maladmin- 
istration of the bureaucratic agencies 
to which they have been entrusted 
for enforcement. 

Labor has looked with increasing 
apprehension upon the unconscion- 
able blunders which bureaucracy has 
committed in recent months in such 
nationally urgent situations as the 
NLRB handling of the Kaiser case, 
the coal mine negotiations of 1943 
and the railway wage case. It can- 
not safely entrust its future to the 
architects of such a governmental 
system. 

In the 1944 election it asks for 
nominees who will have the courage 
and the vision to draw the true line 
of demarcation between functions 
which properly belong to govern- 
ment and those which should be left 
in the keeping of a free people. 


(3) The halt of paternalism. 
Nothing is more disquieting to labor 
than the steady march of the nation, 
under the New Deal, toward an 
over-all paternalism. The substitu- 
tion of government by men for 
government of laws, against which 
Jefferson warned the nation, has 
proceeded apace. Vast discretion- 
ary authority has been conferred 
upon appointive boards and commis- 
sions whose decisions affect the life 
of every citizen. 

Such paternalism is a_ stealthy 
threat to the continued freedom of 
organized labor. It lulls labor mis- 
givings by offering temporary aid in 
specific situations. It deceives the 
trade unionist into the belief that 
only through government has he 
won long overdue social gains which 
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would have been achieved inevitably 
through his own trade union action. 
In the end it enfeebles the labor 
movement by habituating union of- 
ficers to an uncertain dependence 
upon the favor of opportunist poli- 
ticians. 

Samuel Gompers taught the 
American labor movement to look 
upon all progress as insecure which 
was not achieved through the rigor 
of union self-reliance. The favors 
which the politicians confer are too 
often the bait for the hidden and 
barbed hook of government control. 
Under such a system trade union 
leadership becomes the rubber stamp 
of a political regime. 

The present Administration, in 
its conduct of such agencies as the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
the War Labor Board, has revealed 
many of the worst vices of a pa- 
ternalistic state. 

It has stripped to virtual impo- 
tence the Department of Labor, 
through which labor should have a 
Cabinet voice in the conduct of the 
national government. 

It has played a mischievous game 
of politics in the internal organiza- 
tional life of the unions. 

It has pursued policies which have 
prolonged division between national 
labor bodies. 

It has had its labor union palace 
favorites, who have enjoyed advan- 
tageous “breaks” from New Deal 
agencies. On the other hand, it has 
attempted to visit veiled reprisals 
upon other trade union executives 
who have refused to toe the Admin- 
istration “line.” 

Inevitably such attitudes have led 
to a capriciousness and vacillation 
in government labor policies which 
have frequently operated to hurt the 
trade union movement. The ad- 
vantages of New Deal friendship 
have too often been overweighed by 
its long-term threat to union self- 
reliance. It raises the serious ques- 
tion in labor’s mind whether, on 
balance, labor has not been the final 
loser. Labor asks of the political 
parties that they nominate candi- 
dates in 1944 who, while sympa- 
thetic with trade union needs and 
objectives, will recognize and re- 
spect the necessary line between 
government compulsion and our 
voluntary structure of free trade 
unionism. 


(4) The creation of postwar jobs 
through private industry. No ques- 
tion is more hauntingly existent in 
labor’s mind than how unemploy- 
ment can be avoided in the postwar 
period. Recent Department of La- 
bor studies have indicated the possi- 


bility of an unemployment of 12. 
000,000 within six months after the 
close of hostilities. Faulty and jj}. 
planned government policies could 
easily snowball this figure up to the 
largest unemployment total jp 
American history. America will not 
and cannot accept the consequences 
of such a social breakdown. 


The jobs for postwar labor must 
be created by private industry, 
Government can and should assist 
during the reconversion period by 
an extensive public works program 
of nationally useful, self-liquidating 
projects. But government’s great- 
est contribution should be the main- 
tenance of an economic atmosphere 
favorable to the kind of capital in- 
vestment and risk-taking which will 
encourage the development of new 
industries and resultant new jobs. 

The channel of enterprise must 
not be choked by government con- 
trols or punitive tax policies on one 
hand, or by self-defeating monopo- 
listic or cartel policies by industry 
on the other hand. Business within 
recognized socially desirable limits 
must enjoy the incentive of adequate 
profit-making opportunities. 

Unless the hazardous problems of 
the postwar period are approached 
in this spirit, we run the risk of 
seeing the expansive impulse in our 
economy inhibited or dwarfed. 

In the light of the dismal failure 
of the New Deal to solve the unem- 
ployment problem during the eight 
and one-half years before Pearl 
Harbor, labor cannot entrust to the 
New Deal the unprecedentedly dif- 
ficult employment task which will 
follow the war. The call is for prac- 
tical, and not visionary, national 
leadership. The administration 
which is to be selected in 1944 must 
have the capacity to win the broad- 
est measure of confidence and co 
operation from capital, labor and 
agriculture. The New Deal has 
conspicuously failed to win such 
confidence through three adminis- 
trations of opportunity. 


(5) The maintenance of labor's 
social gains. It is imperatively im- 
portant that the next administration 
be guided by an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding of the in- 
creasingly constructive role oat 
organized labor in our present econ- 


omy. The last twelve years have 
seen the American labor movement 
come of age. Collective bargaining 
is no longer a debated cause; it is 
an accepted national policy. The 
duty of industrial statesmanship to- 
day is to direct the vast social en- 
ergy of organized labor, once dis 
sipated in the struggle for union 
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survival, into collaborative produc- 
tive functions. Labor is ready and 
eager for such a creative future. 

Obviously, the rich contribution 
which organized labor can bring to 
our economy will not be achieved 
in an atmosphere of distrust or gov- 
ernment hostility. It cannot de- 
velop under an administration 
which blows hot and cold on labor 
policies. 

It is urgent that the political par- 
ties present candidates whose past 
records give assurance that labor’s 
social gains of the last generation 
will be confirmed and extended dur- 
ing the coming years. Only thus 
can we be certain that the teamwork 
which has lifted American produc- 
tion to such superlative heights dur- 
ing the war crisis will be a perma- 
nent part of the American future. 


(6) The protection of our national 
interest. The close of the war will 
confront America anew with the 
problem of our future relations with 
the world. We recognize the pit- 


falls which confront statesmanship 
in grappling with this intricate 
problem. Already important voices 
are being raised in our midst urging 
the nation to make commitments 
which would bind us to postwar re- 
sponsibilities of such incalculable 
costliness as to bankrupt our home 
economy. Such commitments 
would also dangerously increase the 
possibility of American involvement 
in future foreign conflicts. 
Certainly America must do its 
after-war part in alleviating human 
suffering. As in all previous emer- 
gencies, we will give generously to 
the relief of the destitute in the war- 
ravaged lands. But we must make 
certain that such benefactions shall 
be in the form of terminable gifts, 
rather than continuing obligations. 
We cannot embark upon any ruin- 
ous policy of raising the standard 
of life of other peoples at the cost of 
lowering the living standards of our 
own population. The American in- 
terest must be paramount: in our 
minds at all times. Labor insists 
that the candidates in 1944 clarify 






















































their positions unmistakably upon 
this issue. 
s @ 

The maintenance and elevation of 
the American standard of living is 
inextricably woven in the foregoing 
fundamentals. Our American econ- 
omy is geared to the sustained pur- 
chasing power of our wage and sal- 
ary earners. Only by the preserva- 
tion of our traditional policies can 
we avoid a shortsighted postwar as- 
sault upon the American wage struc- 
ture, as was experienced following 
World War I. As the American 
people face the unprecedentedly dif- 
ficult task of after-war reconstruc- 
tion, the call is for close-ranked 
unity of all for the general good. 

We offer this statement of prin- 
ciples as an integrating point for all 
who will work together for a fear- 
lessly constructive American deci- 
sion in the 1944 elections. 





Mr. Hutcheson’s statement was 
approved by the General Execu- 
tive Board of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 


Green Slams Baruch-Hancock Report 


RESIDENT William Green of 

the American Federation of La- 
bor assailed the Baruch-Hancock 
postwar report in an address Febru- 
ary 28, citing its failure to pro- 
vide for ‘labor, industry and farmer 
representation in the formulation of 
basic policies. 

Speaking at a luncheon of the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, Mr. Green 
called for the establishment by Con- 
gress of a Reconstruction Commis- 
sion on which all elements of the 
population would be _ represented. 
This commission would be empow- 
ered to lay down the guiding rules 
for the nation’s postwar program. 

“In giving consideration to post- 
war problems our attention has been 
attracted to the Baruch report which 
was made public a short time ago,” 
Mr. Green said. “A study of this 
report shows that many of the rec- 
ommendations made therein are 
practical, constructive and_ thor- 
oughly justifiable. However, we 
were disappointed to note that in- 
adequate provisions were recom- 
mended for the administration of 
postwar planning. 

_ “Why labor and management, the 
important and vital factors which 
will be affected by postwar plan- 
ning, were left out of consideration 
is beyond my understanding. No 
provision is made in the report for 
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labor and management to participate 
in the administration of postwar 
planning. Who knows more about 
labor problems, industrial produc- 
tion and the practical administration 
of industry and production than 
labor and management ? 

“I cannot believe that any one 
man associated with the government, 
who is influenced by a governmental 
administration psychology, is as well 
fitted to serve in the administration 
and execution of a postwar policy as 
a commission upon which practical, 
capable men, drafted from manage- 
ment and labor, could serve. Be- 
cause of this fact labor proposes that 
Congress should establish a Recon- 
struction Commission upon which 
labor and management would be rep- 
resented with full authority to de- 
termine the over-all policies to be 
followed by all agencies concerned 
with reconversion. Labor will urge 
Congress to accept and adopt its 
recommendations in this respect. 

“This Reconstruction Commission 
would not, of course, attempt to ad- 
minister the postwar program. That 
task can well be entrusted to the 
hands of a single, competent admin- 
istrator, as the Baruch report sug- 
gests. But the commission would 
be charged with the responsibility of 
formulating the general policies to be 
followed by the administrator. In 


that way we could achieve advance 
agreement and secure prior commit- 
ment to fundamental policies. 

“T have heard only two objections 
to this plan. The first is an evasion. 
It suggests that industry and labor 
can safeguard their interests through 
advisory committees already estab- 
lished under the War Production 
Board and which operate in a con- 
sultative capacity. My impression, 
however, is that industry and labor 
have had enough of such consulta- 
tion, which usually comes after the 
fact and which constitutes merely an 
empty gesture toward real and dem- 
ocratic representation. 

“Secondly, some of our more 
subtle bureaucrats are heard to ob- 
ject to policy-making by ‘pressure 
groups.’ That phrase, ‘pressure 
groups,’ is part of the new terminol- 
ogy of some government officials 
whose ideas on America are bounded 
by the ten square miles of Washing- 
ton. I resent the term. !t is an 
insult to the workers, the business- 
men and the farmers of America 
who, together, make up the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. 

“Organized labor, industry and 
agriculture are asking for represen- 
tation in the formulation of postwar 
policies because they represent the 
American people. They demand a 
voice in decisions,” 
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HE FIRST contention of pro- 
ponents of National Service 
legislation is that it would help 
to solve manpower problems and to 


promote war production. I cannot 
conceive on what factual grounds 
that theory is based. A National 
Service Act would only substitute 
compulsion and regimentation for 
the free enterprise of American labor 
and American management. 

The Nazis and the Fascists be- 
lieve in the totalitarian principle of 
slave labor and: slave industry. That 
is their system. We in America 
have always believed that the free 
and voluntary service of our people 
is superior to coercion. Free enter- 
prise is our system. Enactment of 
the Austin-Wadsworth bill would 
constitute a catastrophic retreat and 
an inglorious confession of failure 
of the American way of life. 

Have we failed? The record of 
this war to date proves incontestably 
otherwise. In the two short years 
since Pearl Harbor, America alone 
has outproduced the combined forces 
of the Axis by more than two to one. 
The facts speak for themselves. Be- 
tween January, 1942, and January, 
1944, America doubled the size of 
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President Green telling the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee a National Service Act would be a mistake 


her Navy by building 3,700,000 dis- 
placement tons of new fighting ships. 
In the same period we produced 
27,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping, equal to the size of the entire 
world’s fleet before the war. We 
turned out 134,000 airplanes, despite 
temporary shortages of materials and 
constantly changing designs and 
specifications and we are now 
building the finest and most effec- 
tive planes in the world at the rate 
of almost 10,000 a month. We have 
produced 148,000 tanks, 1,200,000 
military trucks, 424,000 pieces of ar- 
tillery and more than a billion 
rounds of artillery ammunition. 

These are the government’s own 
figures. They add up to a produc- 
tion miracle—a miracle which no 
other country in the world can dup- 
licate, a miracle which was accom- 
plished through the efforts of the 
great army of free American work- 
ers. 

Surely this record cannot be class- 
ified as failure. On the contrary, 
our own allies have hailed it as the 
great triumph of this war. Premier 
Stalin of Soviet Russia is reported 
to have declared at the Teheran 
Conference that the United Nations 


would never have been able to tum § 
the tide of battle and start the new | 


and victorious offensives without 
the vast output of munitions made 
by American labor and American 
industry. 

Nor is there any substantial indi- 
cation that future production can- 
not be sustained at these high levels 
or even increased. On the contrary, 


there is abundant evidence that our § 


country is now producing more wat 
material in many categories than 
the armed forces of all the United 
Nations can use. That is why we 
hear about cutbacks being ordered 
in the production of aluminum and 
steel and tanks and ammunition. 
That is why shipyards have been or- 
dered to abandon Sunday work. 
True, we still are bending every 
effort to increase production of sev- 
eral vital items of war production, 
such as planes and landing craft and 
certain radio equipment. But for the 
most part the war production pro 
gram already has passed its crest. 
During this year the war production 
program in general will probably be 
gin to enter a declining stage—not 
because we can’t make more but be 
cause the government will not need 
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so much. As this process develops, 
manpower surpluses will arise in- 
stead of shortages. 

I would be the last to deny that 
difficult manpower and production 
problems still confront us in some 
localities and in certain lines of pro- 
duction. The question before us, 
however, is whether resort to com- 
pulsion and regimentation will help 
us out of these difficulties or render 
them even greater. This is a ques- 
tion which the nation’s leaders in 
the field of industry, labor and agri- 
culture are best qualified to answer. 
They gave their answer last Novem- 
ber—a unanimous answer. They 
declared : 

“The American people will pro- 
vide greater output under a volun- 
tary system than under one of com- 
pulsion and regimentation. 

“The solution depends upon lead- 
ership, coordinated and understood 
plans and efficient administration ; 
not upon broadened control and 
regimentation.” 

These statements were contained 
in a declaration made public by the 
Policy Committee of the War Man- 
power Commission. The declaration 
was signed, among others, by the 
presidents of. the United .States 
Chamber of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the C.I.0. It 
was a unanimous statement, and it 
rejected the proposal for a National 
Service Act without qualification. 

It is interesting to explore the 
basic cause of this agreement among 
the representatives of industry, labor 
and agriculture. It springs from 
their experience with the controls 
already put into effect by the War 
Manpower Commission and other 
government agencies. These experi- 
ences have not been happy. Instead 
of bringing about order, instead of 
simplifying procedures, instead of 
promoting efficiency, the record of 
government intervention in this field 
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spells only confusion, red tape, con- 
tradictory policy and frustration. 

Because of such experiences, the 
leaders of industry, labor and agri- 
culture fear and dread the impact 
of utter chaos if and when a National 
Service Law is enacted and the gov- 
ernment attempts to administer it. 

Organized labor has done more 
on its own account to solve man- 
power problems in war production 
than all the various bureaus and 
agencies of the government com- 
bined. And we have done it without 
fuss and without any expense to the 
government. Time after time, the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment and other agencies have called 
up our union headquarters and asked 
for so many thousand carpenters, or 
bricklayers or other skilled workers 
needed at the site of various projects 
at a definite time. And each time 
the unions, through their own re- 
cruitment facilities, have had the 
men on the job at the appointed 
hour. 

The combined “know-how” of 
‘American labor and industry also 
has contributed importantly to the 
solution of manpower problems. A 
typical example is furnished in the 
report made by.the West Coast Air- 
craft War Production Council, which 
revealed that the man-hours of labor 
necessary to build typical fighter and 
four-engine planes had been cut 95 
per cent since the original models 
were made. These figures were dis- 
closed in order to show that although 
aircraft plants on the West Coast 
are expected in 1944 to build 50 per 
cent more airplanes, in terms of 
weight, than in 1943, it would be 
possible to do so with relatively 
small increases in manpower. 

A new argument advanced in sup- 
port of a National Service Act is 
that it would help to prevent strikes. 
This argument also is theoretical 
and the theory behind it is demon- 
strably unsound. The only way a 
National Service Act could deal with 
strikes would be to place the strikers 
in jail, as this bill provides, for six 


months. But we already have a fed- 
eral law, known as the War Labor 
Disputes Act, which provides jail 
penalties for strikers. The War La- 
bor Disputes Act has not prevented 
strikes. Neither would a National 
Service Act. 

We have only to examine the ex- 
periences of Great Britain for fur- 
ther confirmation. Britain has a 
National Service Law, adopted in 
the national emergency which fol- 
lowed Dunkirk. This law has not 
prevented strikes: in Britain. On 
the contrary, the records show that 
there have been more strikes pro- 
portionately in Great Britain while 
the National Service Law was in 
effect there than there have been in 
this country during the same period. 

No one in America has been more 
outspoken in condemnation of war- 
time strikes than I have. Repeat- 
edly I have urged the membership 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor to live up to our no-strike pledge 
—and they have followed this ad- 
vice to the extent of more than 99 
per cent. There can be no possible 
justification for strikes at a time 
when the fate of the nation and the 
lives of thousands of American boys 
hang in the balance. 

But we must face the facts. Strikes 
have occurred and they will occur 
so long as the war economy of our 
country is out of line and out of 
balance. The major cause of strikes 
is that the government is attempting 
to enforce wage stabilization while 
it has failed to stabilize the cost of 
living. The way to prevent strikes 
is to readjust the stabilization pro- 
gram so that the purchasing power 
of the wage dollar is restored. This 
can be done either through upward 
revision of wage rates or, even more 
effectively, by rigid reduction and 
control of prices of the necessities 
of life. Unfortunately, neither the 
Congress nor the executive branch 
of the government have thus far seen 
fit to put such a program into effect. 

The final argument raised in be- 
half of a National Service Act is 
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that it would allocate the burden 
of war sacrifice more equitably 
among the American people. It 
is said that if the government can 
conscript young men to serve in 
the armed forces and risk their 
lives against the enemy, it should 
likewise draft those on the home 
front to work at the particular job 
and in the particular place the 
government deems best calculated 
to promote the war effort. 

This argument appears plaus- 
ible at first glance, but careful 
analysis will show that it is 
empty, false and irrelevant. There 
can be no true comparison be- 
tween drafting citizens to serve in 
the armed forces for the defense 
of their country and drafting 
other citizens to work by compul- 
sion in industries operating for 
private profit. Neither can there 
be any nationwide draft of labor 
without a correspondingly drastic 
draft of capital. Such measures 
are abhorrent to the American 
way of life, fatal to the free enter- 
prise system and clearly violative 
of the Constitution, because they 
involve involuntary servitude and 
confiscation. 

A National Service Act would 
increase the burden of sacrifice 
borne by those serving on the 
home front, but it would do so 
without rhyme, reason or neces- 
sity. If such a law should be 
enacted and strictly enforced, it 
is appalling to consider the fearful 
consequences of placing such un- 
restricted power in bureaucratic 
hands. Millions of American fami- 
lies might be broken up, thou- 
sands of small business enterprises 
might have to be abandoned. 
Every American citizen would be 
thrown into a state of uncertainty 
and insecurity. 

Apparently, the danger of such 
consequences has impressed itself 
upon the minds of the leading 
supporters of this legislation, for 
Senator Austin declared only re- 
cently that he did not believe 
everyone would have to be drafted 
by this National Service bill. He 
said it would only give the gov- 
ernment the authority to draft 
workers when needed, just as 
Congress has given the govern- 
ment authority to seize property 
under certain conditions. 


If this statement of the pur- 
poses of the bill by one of its au- 
thors can be relied upon, then the 
argument of equal sacrifice top- 
ples of its own weight. If the 
great majority of American citi- 
zens will be left undisturbed in 
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Read what Modern Industry, one of the 
nation’s foremost business magazines, has 
to say on the question of a labor draft. 
The editorial below appeared in Modern 
Industry for February 15. 


Nervice Act Would Prolong War 


ENERAL EISENHOWER says that the war in Europe cap 

G be won this year if every man and woman does his duty, 

No high official has questioned this statement. Certainly, 

then, the basic test for every new proposal must now be, “Wijj 
it help to win the war in Europe this year?” 

A National Service Act could not possibly help win the war in 
Europe this year. Those who think so do not know what is 
involved in a labor draft. 

Modern Industry was the first U. S. business magazine to 
send a member of its staff to England to study the operation of 
the British labor draft. In 1942 Modern Industry supported 
the proposal for a National Service Act for this country. And 
we believe that if the U. S. had adopted such an act immediately 
after this country entered the war, as Britain did, we would be 
nearer victory today. The delay has been inexcusable. 

But now it is too late. Now a National Service Act would 
slow us down and make it harder to beat Germany this year. 

United States industrial managers agree with this. When 
polled by Modern Industry in September, 1942, they voted in 
favor of drafting civilians for war work by 63.8 per cent to 
36.2 per cent. But in November, 1943, in a second Modern 
Industry poll, they voted against the idea two to one! 

And with good reason. For drafting civilians would mean: 


1. Highly complicated legislation to provide for registering, 
interviewing, classifying, training, and assigning millions of 


civilians to war work, including provisions for appeals — and | 


enforcement. 

2. Possibly as many as 40 million people would be required 
to register and to fill out long questionnaires which would have 
to be studied and properly classified. 

3. Then the “call up,” as the British put it, for an employ 
ment interview to determine job assignments. It took England 
17 months just to “call up” the women under 45. 

4. Then training. People cannot be taken out of kitchens 
or offices and put to work on a lathe without some training. 


Could we, by any stretch of the imagination, do all thes 
things this year? Obviously such a program would be justified 
only if we were to decide that the war in Europe could not pos 
sibly be won this year. But General Eisenhower says it can be, 
if every man and woman does his duty. Our duty, then, is not 
to divert our energies, money and man-hours to 1945 or 194 
projects. This would delay winning the war in Europe this year. 

The notion that a National Service Act would stop strikes is 
naive. Sponsors of the proposed legislation do not suggest any 
changes in our present method of regulating hours, wages, 
working conditions, conciliation, mediation, or arbitration. 
And no democracy — even Britain — has ever succeeded in 
stopping strikes merely by outlawing them. 

It is likewise naive to suppose that a National Service Act in 
the U. S. would frighten the Germans into quitting sooner. 
They have such an act. They know how long it takes for a 


government to recruit the entire labor force of a nation. And 
they know that no government has been able to prohibit strikes 
successfully except with a Gestapo and scores of concentration 
camps. They know America would never stoop to that. 
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their present occupations by this 
pill, if idlers and dilettantes and non- 
productive individuals are to be per- 
mitted to pursue their own sweet 
way, if only certain groups of work- 
ers are to feel the brunt of enforced 
labor, then the idea behind a Na- 
tional Service Act is fraudulent and 
the burden of war sacrifice will be 
even more unfairly distributed than 
it is at present. 

Generally speaking, the workers 
of this country are making sacrifices 
for the winning of this war that are 
comparable to those of the average 
American citizen. In one respect, 
however, labor’s burden of sacrifice 
is particularly heavy. 

The Office of War Information 
reports that since Pearl Harbor in- 
dustrial accidents have killed 36,600 
workers, 7,500 more than the mili- 
tary dead. Such accidents on the 
job, furthermore, have permanently 
disabled 210,000 additional workers 
and temporarily disabled 4,500,000 
others. These casualties are sixty 
times more than the military wound- 
ed and missing. 

Yes, our soldiers and sailors and 
marines who are risking their lives 
against enemy fire are entitled to 


feel that Americans at home are 
backing them up to the limit. But 
they are also entitled to the assur- 
ance that the free America they are 
fighting for will be kept intact by us 
at home, that their homes and jobs 
will be protected, that they will not 
have to come home and be demo- 
bilized after the war ends only to be 
redrafted for service in a job not 
of their own choice. 

In the final analysis, the proposal 
for a National Service Act must 
stand or fall upon this major test: 
Will it, or will it not, promote the 
war effort and hasten the day of 
victory? In my opinion, enactment 
of a National Service Law would 
not add a single plane, a single ship, 
a single tank or a single bullet to 
the nation’s war production. On 
the contrary, it would threaten to 
cripple the amazingly successful pro- 
duction program we are now carry- 
ing on. 

There are two outstanding issues 
involved in the present World War 
which must be definitely settled one 
way or another by its final outcome. 

First, shall totalitarian or demo- 
cratic government survive and 
function ? 


Second, is the slave labor system 
of totalitarianism superior to the 
free labor of our democracy? 

Enactment of a National Service 
Law would defeat our war aims be- 
cause it would constitute an open 
confession that Hitler is right and 
we are wrong. 

Why send our young men abroad 
to fight and die in a war against 
totalitarianism when it is foisted 
upon us here at home through the 
expedient of a National Service Act? 

Labor wants this issue of slave 
labor versus free labor to be deter- 
mined on its merits. We accepted 
the challenge on December 7, 1941, 
and we have given our answer to 
the enemy with the greatest out- 
pouring of the munitions of war the 
world has ever seen. 

Labor insists and demands that it 
be permitted to carry on its fight 
against enemy doctrines without be- 
ing impeded and chained down by 
enemy methods. 

Labor insists and demands that 
our final victory in this war be recog- 
nized and acknowledged as a victory 
for free labor and the death knell 
for slave labor throughout the world 
for all time. 
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HE PROHIBITIONISTS are at it again. 

the last war, while America’s young men were in 
uniform and giving their attention to other matters, 
the prohibitionists slipped over a constitutional amend- 
ment making it a crime for a citizen to get himself an 
alcoholic drink. Now, with another and greater war 
in progress, and with far more young Americans in 
uniform than a generation ago, the drys are trying to 


A prohibition bill has been quietly introduced by 
Representative Joseph Bryson of South Carolina and 
prohibition propagandists throughout the country are 
busily at work endeavoring to drum up sentiment for 
It is reliably reported that the prohibi- 
tion mongers have amassed a slush fund of more than 
$10,000,000 to put a new dry law over. 


The American Federation of Labor fought against 
the original prohibition proposal when it was advanced 
during the last war, fought for repeal throughout the 
dry era and did its full part to bring about repeal in 
Prohibition is again being opposed by the 
Federation and will be opposed with vigor and tenacity. 
To do less would be to neglect a duty to the men who 


Prohibition, the “noble experiment,” was one of 
the worst enactments in the history of the United 
Intended to end the consumption of beer, wine 


NO MORE ‘NOBLE EXPERIMENTS’ 


and hard liquor, it had no such effect. 
wanted to drink still did—but they had to break the 
law to do it. Contempt for law—not only the prohibi- 
tion law but law in general—was the result. 


During 


hoodlums. 


and corruption. 





Gang wars flourished; the machine-gun slugs killed 
peaceful private citizens as well as rum runners and 
Bootleggers grew rich. 
forcement agents were bribed. Many an American 
became paralyzed or went blind from drinking poison- 
ous stuff sold in speakeasies as “just off the boat.” 
The federal government lost billions in revenue and 
wage-earners in the beer, wine, liquor and allied and 
dependent industries lost their jobs. 


These are the evils which the dry fanatics are now 
trying to bring back. Up to now their activities have 
had meager publicity, but this paucity of publicity 
should not lull anyone into believing that the prohibi- 
tionists have gone out of business. 
they are very active again, convinced on the basis of 
their success during the Wilson era that war conditions 
give them their best opportunity. 


The American Federation of Labor and other oppon- 
ents of prohibition waged a long, hard struggle to 
secure the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
will fight against any return engagement for the na- 
tional tragedy, the “‘noble experiment” that bred crime 
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By HARRY MALISOFF 


B* ALL current signs American 
labor intends to stand second to 
none in helping our returning ex- 
servicemen obtain jobs and other 
needed benefits. Trade unions 
everywhere are announcing their 
determination to back the ex-service- 
men without reservation, and have 
already taken action on their behalf 
in many ways. Such action cannot 
be too soon, for already more than 
1,300,000 men have been mustered 
out. Half a million of these have 
been released on certificates of dis- 
ability. 

Last year the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of 
Labor stated that. “every possible 
aid must be given to the returned 
soldier.” More recently the Team- 
sters’ organ of Washington State 
insisted that the men who have 
served their country must be re- 
turned to good jobs when the shoot- 
ing ceases. If jobs are not available 
at once, said this labor publication, 
“the veterans must be given what- 
ever benefits are necessary; they 
must not be forced to sell apples on 
the street corners! * * * This is a 
Teamsters Union policy—second 
only to the winning of this war!” 

At its meeting last December the 
Executive Council of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists de- 
cided that “any veteran of the pres- 
ent war who is seeking entrance into 
the International Association of 
Machinists, whether previously a 
member or not, who has accumulated 


iF 


experience and now enters indus- 
try” will be accepted into member- 
ship without being required to pay 
any initiation fee. All the veteran 
will have to do is present evidence 
of his honorable discharge. In addi- 
tion, the I.A.M. “will give sympa- 
thetic cooperation in the retraining 
of veterans and assist in fitting them 
into industrial life.” 

Last month the Boilermakers’ 
convention called for legislation to 
insure that jobs at standard wages 
and working conditions are provided 
for ex-soldiers. This would prevent 
repetition of the bitter experience of 
so many veterans of World War I 
who, when offered their old jobs, 
were told that their wages would be 
iower than what they had been. 

Collective bargaining agreements 
contain provisions for the protection 
of wage-earners inducted into the 
armed forces. Labor has insisted 
upon the inclusion of such protec- 
tive clauses. Usually these specify 
that the demobilized soldier is to be 
restored to his job promptly and 
with full seniority and other rights. 

While the returning serviceman 
can be sure that labor will go all 
out to help him fulfill his supreme 
need—a job—many of the veteran’s 
needs are a recognized responsibil- 
ity of government. Such needs as 
social security, disability pensions, 
hospitalization, education, medical 
care and others can be met only by 
the federal government. 

Labor saw early that legislative 





action on these matters was vital 
and has stood out as one of the 
foremost supporters of such action. 
The American Federation of Labor 
convention of 1942, which came 
when this country had been in the 
war but ten months, called upon the 
federal government to make provi- 
sions to “finance unemployment 
benefits to be paid demobilized sol- 
diers pending their hunt for jobs.” 
The convention also insisted that 
Washington see to it that the old- 
age insurance equities of workers 
who had gone into uniform were 
maintained. 

Following through, the Federa- 
tion secured the introduction of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, under 
which ex-servicemen as well as civil- 
ians would be given the benefits of a 
far-reaching social security program. 

In coming out wholeheartedly for 
the returning serviceman, labor man- 
ifests its resistance to ill-intentioned 
efforts to create a cleavage between 
those on the home front and those 
on the battlefronts. Persons who 
seek to pit Americans in uniform 
against Americans in mufti argue 
that soldiers and civilians are unre 
lated groups with different inter- 
ests. The official journal of the 
International Brotherhood of Elec 
trical Workers answers as follows: 

“In a democracy, civilians left at 
home may accurately and frankly 
speak of the men at the front as 
‘our’ soldiers. With 11,000,000 in 
the armed forces, there is no family 
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in the United States untouched by 
the costs of combat. It is for this 
reason that there should be no divi- 
sion of idea or of sentiment between 
soldiers at the front and the soldiers 
at home. Persons who undertake 
to widen the gap between the two 
arms of the population are perform- 
ing a disservice to the public. Our 
soldiers are still our boys. They 
are performing proudly as the sons 
of free men should perform.” 

A recent computation disclosed 
that the total number of American 
Federation of Labor members in 
uniform exceeded 1,350,000. The 
other branches of organized labor 
surely have at least another 1,000,- 
000 men in the service. With rural 
people—even those who are single, 
healthy and decidedly young—ex- 
empt from the draft, there can be no 
question that the armed forces con- 
sist chiefly of city wage-earners— 
organized and unorganized, indus- 
trial and white collar—and the sons 
of wage-earners. 

Those who seek to create artifi- 
cial divisions between soldiers and 
civilians often insinuate that it is 
“unfair” to give special attention to 
the problems of ex-servicemen. 
They accuse disabled veterans of 
“exploiting their status,” of seeking 
“privileged treatment.” The hope is 
that such talk will stir up mutual 
hostility and block, delay or curtail 
federal pensions and other benefits 
for veterans. 

However, labor refuses to go for 
this bait. Labor knows that the 
members of the armed forces have 
been compelled to make great sac- 
rifices and that they have special 
problems. Labor understands that 
there is no truth to the charge that 
either soldiers or civilians are self- 
ish, Labor sees clearly that both 
soldiers and civilians have real 
needs which must be met. 

Often overlooked is the fact that 
the success of veterans in securing 
pensions from the days of the Amer- 
ican Revolutions onwards encour- 
aged the development of social 
legislation for the rest of the popu- 
lation. Perhaps that is the real rea- 
son why veterans are condemned by 
peacetime critics. Their “crime” is 
not that they tried to satisfy their 
own needs but that they set a prece- 
dent for the country as a whole. 

_ As the war proceeds, increasing 
interest is being manifested in legis- 
lative action on behalf of the return- 
ing soldiers. Already, 1,500 bills on 
this subject have been introduced in 
Congress. These bills would amend 
old provisions for the ex-serviceman 
and also introduce new ones. Alert 
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labor organizations are following 
these developments closely. This 
discussion will consider the needed 
legislation along with a brief de- 
scription of the provisions for -vet- 
erans now on the statute books. 

The World War II veteran is 
entitled to disability pensions, mus- 
tering-out payments, vocational re- 
habilitation, hospitalization, medical 
care and other benefits. His. sur- 
vivors are entitled to death gratuity 
benefits, death pensions, national 
service life insurance and other bene- 
fits. Let us consider these provi- 
sions in some detail. 

Consider first the chief worry of 
the serviceman: “What will happen 
to my family if I am killed in ac- 
tion?” In that event, his survivors 
at home receive a “death-gratuity” 
payment and a monthly “service- 
connected” death pension. The 
amount of the death gratuity is six 
months of the soldier’s pay. The 
monthly pension is payable to the 
widow and dependent parents dur- 
ing their lifetime and to children 
until the age of 18 (to 21 if they 
remain in school). A widow gets 
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$50 a month and a motherless child 
$25, with additional amounts for 
other children up to a total of $100. 
A dependent parent gets $25. 


Survivors of a deceased soldier 


are also entitled to national service 
life insurance carried by him. Over 


11,000,000 servicemen have pur- 


chased this insurance, which is sold 
by the government. 
mium rates that are very low com- 
pared to private insurance. 
$1000 to $10,000 worth of insurance 
may be bought. The average policy 
is about $9000 in value. 


aries are paid the insurance in 


They pay pre- 


From 


Benefici- 


monthly installments. 

A second concern of the World 
War II serviceman is expressed in 
the question: “Suppose I return 
home disabled and cannot earn my 
living as before?” In that event he 
is entitled to a service-connected dis- 
ability; pension. ‘“Service-con- 
nected” means that the disability 
occurred during active military serv- 
ice. Disabilities present before in- 
duction are also “service-connected” 
when aggravated in active service. 
Pensions for disabilities of a gen- 
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eral nature vary from $10 a month 
for 10 per cent (partial) disability, 
to $100 a month for 100 per cent 
(total) disability. When there are 
specific disabilities, such as the loss 
of a hand or foot or eyesight, addi- 
tional amounts are received up to a 
total of $250 a month. A pension 
of $150 a month is paid to ex-serv- 
icemen who are so helpless as to 
require regular aid and attendance. 

Disabled World War II veterans 
who are eligible for pensions are 
also entitled to vocational rehabili- 
tation under a law passed in March, 
1943. The law aims to help ex- 
servicemen get jobs by training them 
to overcome the handicap of their 
disability. During training, the 
pension amounts are at least $80 a 
month for single men and $90 for 
married ones, with $5 extra for each 
child and $10 for each dependent 
parent. 

A third concern is: “Will I get 
my job back?” Some of the steps 
taken by labor to assure that the ex- 
serviceman gets his old job have 
been touched upon. The Selective 
Service Act calls for reemployment 
of the ex-serviceman if he applies 
for his old job within 40 days after 
discharge and ts able to perform his 
duties. 


Unfortunately, some employers 


are seizing upon the “ability” clause 
as an excuse to refuse to rehire ex- 
servicemen discharged on account 
of various disabilities, among which 
“psycho-neurosis” is very common. 
“Psycho-neurosis” is just a fancy 
name for an individual’s inability 





to adjust to the rigors of Army 
life. Yet workers discharged for 
this reason are met upon return with 
the question: “How do we know 
you can do your old job?” Nothing 
is more unfair than the attitude of 
employers and employment inter- 
viewers that a man’s unfitness for 
the severe Army duties demon- 
strates his unfitness for his former 
civil work. It is vastly to labor’s 
credit that already in many such 
cases it has vigorously “gone to bat” 
for the veteran whom the employer 
sought to turn away and persuaded 
the latter to change his mind. 

Soldiers’ fourth concern is : “After 
I am discharged, how will I support 
myself and my family until I can 
start on a job?” This is a serious 
problem. There have been many 
cases where even crippled soldiers 
were discharged and placed on trains 
bound for home with no money in 
their pockets. Since their service 
pay and family allowances ceased at 
the same time, they were totally un- 
able to meet family expenses or even 
to buy civilian clothes. Many ex- 
servicemen have been forced to seek 
public or private relief. 

This situation has now been par- 
tially alleviated by inadequate mus- 
tering-out payments which Congress 
adopted a few weeks ago. Muster- 
ing-out payments merely help the 
ex-serviceman to get started in civil- 
ian life, and cannot meet the needs 
of ex-servicemen who suffer unem- 
ployment of any duration. Veter- 
ans of less than sixty days’ service 
receive $100. Veterans of longer 
service get $200, or $300 
if they were overseas. 
These payments are in- 
adequate. Most unjustly 
they are denied to vet- 
erans discharged because 
they are over 38. 

Ex-servicemen with 
service-connected disabil- 
ities are also entitled to 
hospitalization and medi- 
cal, surgical and dental 
services, in facilities of 
the Veterans Administra- 
tion. They can receive 
artificial limbs and other 
appliances for cripples. 
All veterans are eligible 
for hospitalization or care 
in a Veteran’s Home, if 
they cannot pay for pri- 
vate treatment. 

It should be borne in 
mind that these veterans’ 
benefits are “non-contrib- 


General Hines runs the 
VeteransAdministration 


utory.” Except for his life ingyr-. 
ance premiums, the serviceman 
makes no monetary contribution 
for the benefits. In order to be ej. 
gible for the benefits, the serviceman 
needs only his veteran’s status, of 
the “service-connection” of his in- 
jury. But his right to all the bene. 
fits is none the less firmly estab. 
lished. 

What are the shortcomings of 
these provisions? 

It is not enough to have a dis- 
ability pension law on the statute 
books. The law is worthless if jt 
is not properly carried out. Labor 
people, who have seen progressive 
labor laws in certain of the states 
virtually nullified through failure of 
legislatures to appropriate sufficient 
funds to enforce those laws, will ap- 
preciate the situation. 

Recently the country was stunned 
by disclosures made in a survey of 
claims for disability pensions pend- 
ing before the Veterans Adminis- 
tration. It was revealed that 1,500 
cases of battle casualties were with- 
out adequate provision as to com- 
pensation, medical care, training and 
other needs. Though without in- 
come and unable to work, veterans 
have had to wait six months or more 
before their pension claims were 
acted upon. The excuses advanced 
were that the Army was slow in 
sending over the soldier’s service 
papers and that the Veterans Ad- 
ministration was unprepared to han- 
dle the unexpected “avalanche” of 
250,000 claims. 

The only solution to this problem 
now offered is to keep the disabled 
soldier in a service hospital until 
his claim is adjudicated, so that at 
least he will continue to receive his 
service pay, medical attention and 
family deperidents’ allowances. This 
is a makeshift solution and evades 
the question of responsibility for the 
sloppy administration that causes 
the trouble. The disabled soldier 
does not want to lie around in a 
hospital far from home while office 
functionaries tangle themselves up 
in red tape. 

Administration-as-usual is perse- 
cution of the disabled soldier. In 
these days when Social Security 
handles millions of claims in short 
periods, is there any reason why the 
Veterans Administration should not 
be able to process the 30,000 dis- 
ability claims now filed each month? 
Whatever is needed to bring this 
about—more rating boards, Con 
gressional appropriations, better 
cooperation between the Army and 
the Veterans Administration— 
should be forthcoming immediately. 
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Similarly, although 
there are laws granting 
hospitalization to the ex- 
servicemen, there are not 
vet enough hospital beds 
to meet wartime needs. 
At present the Veterans 
Administration has some 
67,000 hospital beds,. of 
which about 10,000 are 
yacant. These facilities 
were designed for the 
yse of veterans of former 
wars and our peacetime 
forces of less than 300,- 
000. Today there are al- 
ready well over 10,000,- 
000 in our armed forces. 
And the impending inva- 
sion of Europe will un- 
doubtedly bring large- 
scale casualties. Yet the 
Veterans Administration 
now plans to expand the 
number of hospital beds 
to only 100,000 and is on 
record with an estimate 
that an ultimate total of 
300,000 beds, including 
those in service hospitals, 
will be quite sufficient. 

In 1935 the national 
commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion told the 
American Federation of 
Labor convention of that 
year that when World 
War I ended the country 
was without facilities to 
hospitalize the wounded 
or domicile those whose 
minds had been shattered by the 
shock of combat. Must history re- 
peat itself? 

No American wishes large-scale 
casualties, but they have been pre- 
dicted by our highest military au- 
thorities. Hospitals cannot be put 
into operation overnight. “Too lit- 
tle and too late” does not charac- 
terize our war production program ; 
for the sake of safety, our production 
quotas call for more than enough 
ships, planes, guns and tanks, re- 
gardless of expense. Why then 
should a pinch-penny policy be fol- 
lowed toward disabled soldiers? 
Must thoughts of “economy” sud- 
denly be injected where human be- 
ings are involved? 

Administration of disability pen- 
sion claims should be liberal as well 
as speedy. Demands are being made 
lor discontinuance of the practice 
whereby, at the time of discharge, 
disabled soldiers sign statements to 
the effect that their disabilities ex- 
isted prior to their induction. Al- 
though they may compromise just 
future pension claims, soldiers sign 
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such statements, even though un- 
trye, because they fear that refusal 
to sign will delay their return home. 
The practice is reminiscent of the 
high-pressure methods employed by 
unscrupulous adjusters to induce 
injured workers to sign away their 
rights to workmen’s compensation. 

Of obvious importance is the 
necessity for preparing now to meet 
the educational needs of the young 
soldiers whose schooling was inter- 
rupted by the war. They should be 
given every opportunity and encour- 
agement to continue their education 
under federal government auspices 
after they are demobilized. Even 
those who had already left school 
prior to induction should be encour- 
aged to perfect the skills they 
acquired while in service or to con- 
tinue former education. The edu- 
cational program, by deferring the 
entrance of many ex-servicemen into 
the labor market, will be helpful 
during the demobilization period 
when millions of men will be seek- 
ing work. 

Another important need is for 





financial assistance by 
way of loans and credit 
to ex-servicemen so that 
they may reestablish 
their homes, farms and 
businesses or purchase 
essential tools and equip- 
ment. Many servicemen 
have had to give up their 
homes and move their 
families in with relatives. 
This disruption of nor- 
mal American home life 
must not endure after the 
war. Many servicemen 
have had to liquidate 
their businesses. It is 
undesirable that the com- 
munity should lose per- 
manently the valuable as- 
sets represented by such 
small businessmen. 

The question of mass 
unemployment of ex- 
servicemen is not yet 
touched upon by the 
present laws. After the 
last war many veterans 
were unemployed. Some 
of them were forced to 
beg for the price of a 
“flop” and to stand in 
line for free soup. The 
new generation of fight- 
ing men must not be sub- 
jected to such misery. 
Following the close of 


1 ‘ the war, there is bound to 


be a measure of unem- 
ployment among the de- 
mobilized men as among 
demobilized war workers. It will 
take time to absorb the veterans into 
employment, especially when large 
numbers enter the labor market 
more or less together. Unemploy- 
ment allowances should be provided 
until the ex-servicemen can be given 
jobs. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill, sponsored by organized labor, 
provides for federal benefits to un- 
employed ex-servicemen of from $12 
to $30 a week for 26 weeks. 

For the unemployed ex-service- 
man, state unemployment compen- 
sation is no solution and is rapidly 
becoming a mockery. Most states 
“froze” the benefit rights of service- 
men as of the time of induction. 
What did this mean? First, even if 
servicemen had enough earnings to 
qualify for unemployment benefits, 
the weekly amounts would vary 
greatly from state to state and gen- 
erally prove inadequate. Second, by 
a new wrinkle in the compensation 
laws, servicemen can be disqualified 
from benefits because they left their 
employment not for a cause “at- 
tributable to the employer.” Third, 
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The Bookbinders have bought 
40,000 packs of playing cards 
for distribution among the armed 
forces. John B. Haggerty, union 
president, holds some of the 
cards above. Special design of 
the back of cards is shown at left. 








many servicemen will not have 
enough frozen rights to qualify for 
benefits at all. Fourth, large num- 
bers of servicemen are not even Cov- 
ered under the laws. 

Another gap in the provisions for 
ex-servicemen is the failure so far 
to protect their rights accumulated 
under old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill grants servicemen credit under 
old-age and survivors’ insurance for 
their period of military service. This 
means that they or their survivors 
will not find themselves disqualified 
from benefits or in receipt of reduced 
benefits on account of the loss of 
wage credits during service. Such 
protection was won by railroad labor 
through a 1942 amendment to the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Congress 
has no reason to delay similar action 
for those covered under the Social 
Security Act. 

Of course, this raises the question 
of the many servicemen who are 
normally self-employed or agricul- 
tural, maritime or domestic workers 
and who therefore are not covered 
under old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance. We cannot give them credit, 
but let’s give them coverage under 
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social security. This, too, can be ac- 
complished through the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. 

In fact, the wartime issue of ade- 
quate aid to the returning soldier 
has greatly emphasized the urgent 
need for immediate enactment of 
this measure. The extension of cov- 
erage to servicemen not now cov- 
ered would be most timely. So would 
the bill’s provisions for expanding 
the social security system to cover 
the risk of disability. 

There is a very close and impor- 
tant connection between disability 
insurance and disability pensions. 
The veterans of every former war 
have been entitled to non-service- 
connected disability pensions, which 
compensate for disabilities incurred 
after the veteran’s period of military 
service. There has been consider- 
able opposition to non-service-con- 
nected pensions, especially on the 
part of those who fought the intro- 
duction of social security. The vet- 
erans of previous wars were branded 
as raiders of the federal treasury. 
3ut their ability to secure these pen- 
sions was due to the fact that, in the 
absence of social security, there was 
always a real need for protection 


against invalidity of the Wwage- 
earner. Since social security was as 
remote as a dream in the days of the 
veterans of former wars, they nat- 
urally sought action on their own 
behalf. 

Today the situation in regard to 
World War II veterans is different 
because the foundation of social ge. 
curity has already been laid, and i 
extended to cover all risks will mee 
the basic minimum needs of veterans 
and civilians alike. Enactment of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell pil 
will give World War II veteran; 
protection against peacetime disabil. 
ity along with civilians under the 
social security system. In the mean. 
time, the House of Representatives 
has voted to grant non-service-con- 
nected disability pensions to the ex- 
servicemen of this war. The pro 
posed pensions would start at $50a 
month and increase to $65 after ten 
years of disability, or upon reaching 
the age of 65. 

Obviously, then, full provision 
for the needs of both civilians and 
ex-servicemen requires the imme- 
diate expansion of the veterans’ and 
social security programs. Of course, 
opponents of liberalization view with 
alarm the cost that such expansion 
would entail. It is appropriate to 
recall that when social security legis- 
lation was pending in 1935, these 
same people made dire predictions 
that social security would bankrupt 
the country. Other horrendous bog- 
eys were conjured up. These bogeys 
failed to appear. Now they say that 
expansion of the programs will bring 
the bogeys. Therefore, they propose 
to keep the cost down by preventing 
expansion and denying needed bene- 
fits. 

But reducing costs by ignoring 
needs and suffering is a “solution” 
which the American people no longer 
accept. The problem must be met in 
a manner worthy of our position as 
the foremost industrial nation. That 
is, through a program of jobs for the 
veterans of military service as well 
as for all veterans of war service at 
home. In other words, the solution 
is full employment in the postwar 
period, plus expanded veterans’ ber- 
efits and expanded social security. 
That is the challenge. Will the peo- 
ple at home face it with battlefield 
courage and determination? Labor 
says “Yes!” 
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ernational Labor Conference 


By JAMES WILSON 


Former Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


NE OF the most important 

international conferences 
ever held and one in which labor 
will play a leading role will meet 
soon in this country. Four hun- 
dred delegates, representing ap- 
proximately forty countries, are 
expected at the twenty-sixth ses- 
sion of the International Labor 
Conference which opens in Phil- 
adelphia on April 20. All the 
continents and sub-continents of 
the world will be represented. 
Labor will have direct represen- 
tation in the national delega- 
tions, each of which is composed 
of two government, one labor 
and one employer representa- 
tive. A number of advisers will 
also accompany many of the 
delegations. 

Labor leaders from the con- 
tinent of Europe will attend. 
Some of them will come directly 
from the underground move- 
ments of their occupied coun- 
tries, where they have been lead- 
ers of their peoples’ courageous 
behind-the-line sabotaging of the 
Nazi war machine. Some who 
will come to Philadelphia have 
been working with their govern- 
ments-in-exile and have been main- 
taining close touch with the under- 
ground movements of the countries 
from which they were forced to flee. 

From Philadelphia the voices of 
these men will be broadcast to the 
world. Many of their audience, at 
the risk of their lives, will listen to 
their friends and former leaders, 
speaking from the United States. 
Not the least of the many heavy bur- 
dens and responsibilities of the con- 
lerence will be the one of bringing 
hope and the promise of a good life 
to come to the enslaved millions of 
workers in the occupied countries. 

First in importance on the pro- 
gram for consideration by the con- 
ference are the “recommendations to 
the United Nations for present and 
postwar social policy.” The com- 
munication sent by the I.L.O. to the 
member countries announcing the 
calling of the conference said that 
this important item of the agenda 
would cover the following : 

(1) “Social objectives of eco- 
nomic policy (more especially the 
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E. J. Phelan, acting director of 1.L.0. 


measures required to be taken inter- 
nationally and nationally to ensure 
full employment, social security, and 
rising standards of living).” 

(2) “The general principles of 
social policy in its various fields” ; 
such as conditions of work, social 
security, child labor, paid vacations, 
prevention of accidents, industrial 
relations, industrial hygiene and 
labor welfare. 

(3) “The social provisions to be 
inscribed in any peace settlement or 
the clauses of a long-term armistice, 
including measures to be taken for 
re-establishing free trade union 
movements and to ensure to trade 
union organizations the restitution 
of confiscated property and funds, 
and the participation of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations in the 
work of reconstruction in their own 
countries.” 

(4) “Social policy in the terri- 
tories of Axis countries occupied by 
the forces of the United Nations.” 


Free and open discussions of these 


problems by the delegates in 
Philadelphia can go a long way 
toward setting the world’s social 
policy in the postwar era. The 
confusion that prevailed after 
the last war, at the time of the 
peace conference, can be avoided. 
Then labor was called in at the 
last minute to assist the Allied 
statesmen in writing the peace. 
That labor was represented at 
all was due only to the constant 
insistence of organized workers’ 
groups, most particularly to the 
insistence of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Labor questions will be dealt 
with courageously and effec- 
tively by the conference, and dis- 
cussions will be practical rather 
than general. By these discus- 
sions much of the preliminary 
work on social problems of the 
peace conference to follow this 
war will be achieved. 

Differences in national points 
of view, in the points of view of 
labor and management can be 
thrashed out by the delegates at 
this conference. Solutions can 
certainly not be made at this 
stage, but long strides in the di- 
rection of eventual solution of the 
world’s social problems can be ac- 
complished. When the next peace is 
written labor will not be called in at 
the last moment. Labor, through 
the machinery provided by the 
I.L.0., can make a real contribution 
to the thinking and plans of the fu- 
ture now. 

The Philadelphia conference will 
give American labor, and labor from 
all over the world, an opportunity to 
place on the record labor’s hopes 
and demands for the postwar world. 
The conference has the responsi- 
bility and the opportunity to lay 
down the principles of postwar so- 
cial policy to guide the United Na. 
tions in writing the peace. 

Another of the principal items on 
the agenda is the “future policy, 
program and status of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization.” Pro- 
posals for the restating of the essen- 
tial aims of the Organization will be 
placed before the conference. There 
will be discussion of the adoption 

(Continued on Page 30) 













































































No Interruptions 


VENTS in Italy and in the Pacific make 

us proud of the courage and resourceful- 

ness of our men in the armed services. At the 

same time they make clear the proportions of 

the effort and preparation necessary to win 
this war. 

In the Pacific we must transport troops 
and maintain a supply line extending over 
three times the distance between New York 
and San Francisco, while in Europe the sup- 
ply line extends over 4,000 miles. 

It is obvious troops must be moved ef- 
ficiently and safely, with equipment ready in 
large amounts, for replacement rates will in- 
crease. Those making the munitions of war 
must be ready to shift from one type to an- 
other as the demands of the battlefront 
change. 

The tasks immediately ahead of workers 
and managements are the most crucial we 
have faced. There will be little relaxation 
in the manpower situation, for the military 
must continue to draw from those in the 
civilian labor force. 

These war needs put a grave responsibility 
on unions to maintain morale among produc- 
ing workers so that there shall be no inter- 
ruptions of production. Our own union 
members and others dear to us are on the 
fighting line; their peril must not be in- 
creased through any act of ours. 

These war needs put upon industry and the 
government equal if not greater responsibil- 
ity for aiding unions to maintain workers’ 
morale. Our pledge to forego the right to 
strike for the duration and legislation en- 
acted by Congress put upon the Administra- 
tion grave responsibility for even-handed, 
sure justice. Labor feels it has been tricked 
by the Little Steel formula and the failure 
to allocate authority to agencies so that they 
can take responsible action. This situation 
makes the task of the unions more difficult. 
Nevertheless, regardless of the difficulties, 
we must do everything within our power to 
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prevent strikes and keep the supply lines moy. 
ing. When victory is gained we shall be free 
to repair any damage to our rights and demo. 
cratic institutions, and that will become ou; 
primary obligation. 

The great tests which confront free enter. 
prise are: 

(1) Can it provide jobs for all able to 
work and willing to work at rates which will 
give workers the means to have a comfort. 
able standard of living? 

(2) Can the returns from joint produc. 
tion be distributed so as to assure buying 
power adequate to maintain production nec- 
essary to provide the jobs required by the 
first test? 

(3) Can free enterprise do the planning 
and carrying out of the plans necessary for 
these purposes? 


Child Workers 


PPROXIMATELY two and three. 
quarter millions of children who should 
be in school are working in various capacities 
with responsibilities beyond their years. 
Not all of these children bother to get work 
certificates. Not all of their employers 
bother to observe the law barring minors 
from certain kinds of work. The laxness in 
safeguarding children begins in the home 
with parents who ought to protect their own 
children until they are of an age to accept re 
sponsibility for themselves. 

The schools have not been altogether wise 
in plans to mobilize children in war activ: 
ties and for part-time work without the nec: 
essary safeguards and supervision. 

Communities are not without respons: 
bility for adequate school attendance officer 
and closer supervision of children of school 
age. Nor have all done their full part in a 
suring daytime nurseries for children of 
working mothers or centers where older chil- 
dren might go between school closing ané 
the end of the work shift when mother re 


turns home. 
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Congress has not done its part, for in this 
time of greatest need the appropriation for 
the Children’s Bureau to enforce federal law 
has been cut 25 per cent. 

A very disturbing consequence of the em- 
ployment of children is reported by New 
York. In that state there has been an in- 
crease in the average amount paid under 
workmen’s compensation. The number of 
awards declined, but the total amount and 
the average award increased. ‘The cause 
was the penalty awards made in the cases of 
injured minors illegally employed. In 1943 
this penalty accounted for two-thirds of the 
total amount; in 1942 it was a trifle more than 
one-third and in 1941 it was less than one- 
fifth. 

It is high time to demand that children re- 
turn to the schools; that schools put their 
major emphasis on educating the children; 
that Congress and the states appropriate ade- 
quate amounts to enforce school attendance 
and child labor laws and Congress appropri- 
ate federal funds to supplement state school 
funds, so that the children may have effec- 
tive and equal opportunity for an education. 
Such a children’s crusade should start in 
every community. 


Victories on Three Fronts 


HOUGH our emotions are held by the 

clutch of anxiety for American soldiers 
on the battlefront, our judgment tells us that 
in addition to winning this war by military 
superiority, we shall have to win the peace 
by establishing international conditions and 
agencies that will enable us to keep the peace, 
and we shall have to preserve democracy and 
individual freedom at home. 

Wage-earners are serving on all fronts— 
fighting at sea and on land, making the 
munitions necessary to supply our armies and 
transporting supplies to where needed; giv- 
ing thought, experience and faith to planning 
a world where nations can live together in 
peace with those political and economic con- 
ditions that will permit people in our own 
country to develop the qualities of initia- 
tive, self-dependence and responsibility 
which make personal freedom and democ- 
racy valuable. 

Personal freedom on the political side 
means civil rights and representation; on the 
industrial side, freedom of contract, individ- 
ual or collective, in genuine free enterprise; 
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on the social side, equal opportunity to de- 
velop personal talents and abilities, with 
equal access to opportunities for progress and 
service; and on the moral side, such use of 
rights and opportunities as do not interfere 
with exercise of these rights by others. 

The basic error in our human relations is 
that we do not apply to collective relations 
those moral standards that guide our personal 
lives. As we apply moral standards to in- 
dustrial and political decisions—foreign as 
well as domestic—we shall make progress in 
eliminating the causes of strife. 

Wage-earners who perform the creative 
processes of production feel a special respon- 
sibility for maintaining free enterprise after 
the war, for free enterprise is essential to free 
unions, which give us the economic freedom 
on which our political freedom rests. We 
are striving to maintain free labor as we 
maintain and surpass records of wartime pro- 
duction. Without workers spending them- 
selves in long hours of work the miracle of 
America’s wartime production could never 
have happened. Stupendous as has been this 
task of supplying the munitions of war, we 
cannot win this war unless we also win the 
peace, and the reconversion of industries at 
full employment levels under free enterprise. 

Accepting our full responsibility, the Fed- 
eration proposes, as the basic agency to guide 
our reconstruction, a federal economic com- 
mission composed of representatives of 
labor, industry, farmers—appointed as rep- 
resentatives of their respective groups—with 
a chairman designated by the President. 
Regulation and controls would then be deter- 
mined in the light of economic experience 
and needs and by economic agencies. This is 
the only way to escape political controls and 
irresponsible bureaucracy. 

Instead of political enforcement, we must 
substitute the compelling power of voluntary 
cooperation in furtherance of mutual inter- 
ests and welfare. 

Such an endeavor will test to the utmost 
our ability to cooperate and our understand- 
ing that ultimate progress depends upon 
progress for all—not special privilege. By 
the power of cooperation we can escape a to- 
talitarian state. 
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I wanted a picture of the kind of 
girls in our outfit, their reasons for 
joining, how they felt about the 
service. I got it. 

There was the electrician’s mate 
that I found on the third deck re- 
pairing an electrical appliance. 

“A man used to do this work,” 
she said, “but I make out all right. 
Some of the boots keep fouling up 
the light cords and blowing fuses 
and then I get an SOS to repair the 
damage. It keeps me busy and I 
feel that I’m helping get the war 
over sooner. You see, they say my 
husband’s submarine is lost and I’ve 
got to work hard at something. I 
don’t believe it though,” she added 
quickly. “I know that sub will turn 
up some day—I just know it.” 

Talking with girls like that—and 
there aré many of them in the 
women’s services—makes you feel 
strangely humble. They’ve known 


s tragedy in its starkest form, but 


they aren’t kicking—just working 
hard to help win the war. 

The service is no bed of roses, 
not by a long shot. There are times 
when you wonder why you ever left 
home and mother. The girls who 
think things through before joining 
make the best adjustment. Take 
the yeoman in the station’s person- 
nel office, for instance. She was 
doing a first-rate job and liked her 
work, but she would just as will- 
ingly have done something else. 

“T thought about it a long time 
before joining,” she explained. “I 
didn’t want to come in until I felt 
that no matter what they gave me 
to do I would do it willingly, with 
no regrets. So much could be ac- 


| complished if everyone would pitch 
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SPARS train at Palm Beach before 
being assigned to jobs at Coast 
Guard establishments. Women in 
uniform release men for fighting 


in and fill any job that needs filling.” 

Most of the women are pitching 
in for that very reason. The new 
boots who were in the early stages 
of their indoctrination course were 
already anxious to be on the job. 

“There’s not one of us who isn’t 
proud to be in the service,” a recruit 
from the West Coast told me as she 
vigorously put a shine on her G.I. 
shoes. “It puts a feeling inside you 
that’s never been there before—a 
feeling you can’t put your finger on 
but that you hope you 
never lose.” 

I found former deb- 
utantes and girls who 
had been small-town 
stenographers “shoot- 
ing the breeze” to- 
gether, singing SPAR 
songs, just getting ac- 
quainted. In the serv- 
ice, it doesn’t matter 
what a girl has been 
or done before. It is 
what she does now 
that counts and how 
she works and lives 
with her shipmates. 

“There’s nothing 
grim or noble about 
the spars here,” the 
seaman in charge of 
the station beauty 
shop assured me. “A 
woman always lets her 
hair down to a beauty 
operator and I get to 
know the girls pretty 


SPARS do many jobs—and do them all well 


well. Civilian women used to tell 
me their troubles with babies and 
housekeeping. Here I hear about 
reveille and drill. But the girls are 
good sports and they know there’s a 
war going on.” 

These are the women who are 
serving in every major Coast Guard 
shore establishment from coast to 
coast. As yeomen, storekeepers, 
pharmacist’s mates, photographer’s 
mates, parachute riggers, draftsmen 
and in many other capacities, they 
are filling full-time jobs. Every day 
they’re proving the words of the 
greasy-faced motor mac: 

“Camouflage nothin’—this is the 
real thing.” 
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HEN President Roosevelt ve- 

toed the Connally-Smith bill he 
assigned as a reason for so doing 
his objection to Section 9 of the bill 
pertaining to political contributions 
by labor organizations. The Presi- 
dent stated : 

“This provision obviously has no 
relevancy to a bill prohibiting strikes 
during the war in plants operated by 
the government or to a ‘War Labor 
Disputes Act.’ If there be merit in 
the prohibition, it should not be 
confined to wartime, and careful con- 
sideration should be given to the ap- 
propriateness of extending the pro- 
hibition to other non-profit organi- 
zations.” 

Although the President’s veto was 
overridden and much has been writ- 
ten pro and con on the subject of the 
Connally-Smith Act, no one has met 
the objections raised by the Presi- 
dent to Section 9. 

Like many other provisions of 
this measure, it defies established 
constitutional principles in that it is 
discriminatory and class legislation. 
That is what the President had in 
mind when he referred to “the ap- 
propriateness of extending the pro- 
hibition to other non-profit organi- 
zations.” Why a political contribu- 
tion by a labor union is more of an 
evil, if it is an evil, than a political 
contribution by a manufacturers’ 
association or a farm bureau has 
never been explained. In their blind- 
ness and hatred for labor, those re- 
actionary Senators and Represent- 
atives who sponsored this provision 
failed to observe elementary prin- 
ciples of constitutional law, which 
require absence of arbitrariness and 
discriminatory classification. 

Also it is apparent that those Con- 
gressmen who sponsored Section 9 
knew that the section prohibiting 
political contributions by labor un- 
ions would not pass if submitted in 
a separate and independent bill. 
Therefore they adopted the tricky 
technique, which has become quite 
prevalent in the United States Con- 
gress in recent years, of including a 
provision in a bill wholly foreign to 
the principal objective and purpose 
of the enactment. 

We have seen this technique re- 
sorted to in numbers of instances 
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POLITICAL CONTRIBUTION 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY, Counsel, American Federation of Labor 


with respect to appropriation bills, 
where riders or amendments are at- 
tached which have nothing to do 
with appropriations and which would 
not pass if submitted as a separate 
measure. The inclusion of such pro- 
visions, or the submission of such 
riders and amendments, permits mi- 
nority groups of legislators to log- 
roll. They threaten to vote against 
the entire bill unless those desiring 
its passage agree to vote for the 
rider, amendment or provision which 
they seek to be enacted but which 
has no relation to the principal ob- 


‘ jective of the legislation. 


But Section 9 was included and 
is now law. It amends Section 313 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act passed in 1925. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is unlawful for * * * any labor 
organization to make a contribution 
in connection with any election at 
which Presidential and Vice Presi- 
dential electors or a Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or a Delegate or Resi- 
dent Commissioner to Congress are 
to be voted for, or for any candidate, 
political committee, or other person 
to accept or receive any contribution 
prohibited by this section.” 

It should be observed that the 
Connally-Smith Act pertains only to 
federal elections and has no applica- 
tion to state, county or city elections. 

Labor unions are anxious to know, 
and must know, what activities they 
may lawfully engage in and what 
expenditures they may lawfully 
make. 

Whether an expenditure violates 
the law depends on whether it is a 
“contribution” in connection with an 
election. If the expenditure is not a 
contribution, then there is no viola- 
tion of the Connally-Smith Act. A 
contribution is defined as including 
a gift, subscription, loan, advance, 
or deposit of money or anything of 
value, and includes a contract, prom- 
ise or agreement to make a contri- 
bution. A careful examination of 
the law indicates that it does not 
prevent the direct expenditure of 
moneys by labor unions in political 
campaigns when the sum is not a 
“contribution.” 

With respect to the candidates and 
elections referred to in Section 9, 


unions making outright money cop. 
tributions or things of value such as 
donations of literature, radio tim 
paid advertisements, etc., to a cap. 
didate or his committee at his o 
its request, or with his or its agree. 
ment, violate the law. But it js 
equally clear that an expenditure o 
moneys by labor unions in conner. 
tion with activities undertaken by 
the union on its own behalf and ip 
its own interest, to promote its ow 
welfare (as, for instance, a legish- 
tive program), even though such ac. 
tivities will have an effect upon the 
election or may be conducive to the 
election or defeat of a candidate for 
office, is legal. 

To construe the law otherwis 
would be to deny labor unions their 
constitutional rights of freedom of 
speech, freedom of press and peace- 
able assemblage. Unions, as unions, 
have as much right to disseminate 
their ideas respecting candidates and 
legislative programs as has the indi- 
vidual. The constitutional guarantee 
protects the union as well as the in- 
dividual. That was definitely de 
cided in the case of Thornhill versus 
State of Alabama, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
said : 

“The freedom of speech and of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitr 
tion embraces at the least the lit 
erty to discuss publicly and truth- 
fully all matters of public concem 
without previous restraint or fear of 
subsequent punishment.” 

As early as 1774 the Continental 
Congress, in a letter sent to the in- 
habitants of Quebec, said: 

“The last right we shall mention 
regards the freedom of the press. 
The importance of this consists, be- 
sides the advancement of truth, sci- 
ence, morality and arts in general, 
in its diffusion of liberal sentiments 
on the administration of government, 
its ready communication of thoughts 
between subjects and its consequent- 
tial promotion of union among them, 
whereby oppressive officers afe 
shamed or intimidated into more 
honorable and just modes of com 
ducting affairs.” 

Justice Murphy, in the Thornhill 
case, went on to say: 

“Freedom of discussion, if it would 
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fulfill its historic function in this 
nation, must embrace all issues about 
which information is needed or ap- 
propriate to enable the members of 
society to cope with the exigencies 
of their period. 

“In the circumstances of our times 
the dissemination of information 
concerning the facts of a labor dis- 
pute must be regarded as within that 
area of free discussion that is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

x * * 


“Free discussion concerning the 
conditions in industry and the causes 
of labor disputes appears to us indis- 
pensable to the effective and intelli- 
gent use of the processes of popular 
government to shape the destiny of 
modern industrial society. The issues 
raised by regulations, such as are 
challenged there, infringing upon the 
right of employes effectively to in- 
form the public of the facts of a labor 
dispute, are part of this larger prob- 
lem.” 


If, therefore, free discussion of 
social and economic problems is 
necessary to the welfare of the body 
politic, and to deny the same is a vio- 
lation of the Constitution, it follows 
that expenditures of money neces- 
sary for the dissemination of infor- 
mation, and the holding of meetings, 
must be permitted, and that a denial 
of the same would violate the con- 
stitutional guarantees. It thus be- 
comes clear that the distinguishing 
feature between the lawful and the 
unlawful in the matter of the ex- 
penditure of money in connection 
with political activities is whether 
the disbursement is an expenditure 
in furtherance of the union’s eco- 
nomic and social program, or 
whether it is a “contribution” to a 
candidate or his committee. 

Therefore, on their own account, 
without agreement or arrangement 
with any candidate or committee, 
unions may expend money in con- 
nection with all usual and necessary 
activities to elect or defeat candi- 
dates if done in furtherance of their 
social and economic program to im- 
prove and promote the welfare of its 
members, for such expenditures are 
not “contributions” in connection 
with the election. 

Such activities may include, for 
example, the compilation and distri- 
bution to its affiliates and to the pub- 
lic of the voting records, speeches or 
other statements of candidates. The 
unions may purchase radio time and 
discuss the merits and demerits of 
candidates and their platforms in re- 
lation to labor’s welfare. Unions 
may publish or cause to be pub- 
lished newspaper ads containing 
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similar discussions. They may send 
officers and organizers to make 
speeches at union as well as public 
meetings, and may pay for advertis- 
ing and hall hire for such meetings. 
They may even invite the candidate 
to appear at such meetings if the 
purpose is to have him explain his 
position on matters of interest to 
labor. 

In short, labor unions may con- 
tinue to engage in all ordinary ac- 
tivities which in the past they cus- 
tomarily engaged in affecting politi- 
cal candidates and parties when the 
union’s purpose is to further its own 
social and economic program. 

Expenditures for such activities 
cannot be constitutionally denied, 
and they do not constitute a “con- 
tribution” in connection with any 
election. 

But even in the matter of out-and- 
out contributions, the prohibition is 
merely against the union as a union. 
The law does not prohibit individual 
union members or groups of mem- 
bers acting as individuals from mak- 
ing money or other contributions. 
Whatever contributions are made to 
a candidate or committee, however, 
must be made as individual contribu- 
tions, and such contributions cannot 
come from or through the official 
channels of the labor organization in 
the form of special assessments or 
otherwise. Individuals must con- 
tribute on their own, although a 
number of individuals can, for the 
purpose of facility in the contribu- 
tion, pool their contributions and 
remit the same in a lump sum. 

The foregoing poses the further 
question as to 
whether a person 
who is an officer 
of a labor organ- 
ization may 
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reference to his official union title, 
for otherwise it may give rise to the 
charge that it is being done at the 
specific request of the union and 
thus held to constitute a union polli- 
tical contribution in violation of the 
law. 

From the foregoing analysis it 
can be stated quite definitely that if 
no direct money contributions are 
made to any political candidates or 
their committees by labor unions, 
and if the activities carried on by 
the labor organizations, regardless 
of their effect on the election, are 
carried on on the labor organiza- 
tion’s own initiative and in a bona- 
fide effort to protect and advance 
the interests of the membership with- 
out specific request by the candi- 
dates or their committees to under- 
take the particular activities, labor 
organizations are free to engage in 
any of their usual activities in poli- 
tical campaigns and to make the nec- 
essary expenditures in so doing. 

Of course, organized labor will 
attack this provision in the courts 
of the land when the opportunity 
presents itself. It is manifest that 
this prohibition could never pass the 
Congress except under the - stress 
and hysteria of war. It is for that 
reason that it was included in what 
is termed “a bill relating to labor 
disputes in wartime.” Definitely it 
is an attempt to deprive a large seg- 
ment of the American people of 
rights accorded to them under the 
Constitution. There are a number 
of Senators and Representatives 
who, because of malice and ignor- 
ance, believe that constitutional 
rights may be set 
aside in time of 
war. It would be 
well to remind 
these gentlemen 
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spend his own 
money in campaigning for a 
candidate or render service at the 
candidate’s specific request, or on 
request of a political committee, or 
in any other manner render valuable 
services to a candidate or political 
committee. The answer is yes, pro- 
vided he does so as an individual, 
and on such time as is his own. 

If the particular union official is 
not confined to definite days or 
hours in the performance of his 
union duties, then he may utilize 
such time as he can conveniently 
spare from his union duties to serv- 
ing a candidate or political commit- 
tee, but he must be careful to do so 
in the capacity of an individual citi- 
zen and not as a union official. 

If in such capacity he signs docu- 
ments, or his name appears on cam- 
paign literature, he should omit all 


of what was said 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Ex Parte Mil- 
ligan in 1866: 

“The Constitution of the United 
Stafes is a law for rulers and people, 
equally in war and in peace, and 
covers with the shield of its protec- 
tion all classes of men, at all times, 
and under all circumstances. No 
doctrine, involving more pernicious 
consequences, was ever invented by 
the wit of man than that any of its 
provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great exigencies of gov- 
ernment. Such a doctrine leads di- 
rectly to anarchy or despotism, but 
the theory of necessity on which it 
is based is false; for the govern- 
ment, within the Constitution, has 
all the powers granted to it which 
are necessary to preserve its ex- 
istence,” 
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(RM ER AND WORKER 


By JAMES G. PATTON , President, National Farmers Union 


HE LABORING man, his wife 

and children are the working 
farmer’s best customers and his most 
reliable friends and allies. 

The American farmer, his wife 
and children are the laboring man’s 
best customers and—but here, un- 
fortunately, I cannot add, his best 
friends and allies. 

The tragic fact is that many 
American farmers have been set 
against labor. National spokesmen 
for some farm organizations have 
lent themselves to labor-baiting and 
labor-hating campaigns which have 
spread distrust, dislike and down- 
right hatred of labor far and wide 
in rural America. Some individual 
wage-earners probably have some- 
what the same dislike and distrust 
of farmers, but, to date, labor or- 
ganizations have not lent themselves 
to farmer-baiting, farmer-hating 
campaigns. In fighting efforts to 


pry the lid off wartime prices by 
banning subsidies, labor has not 
charged farmers with profiteering 
and with racketeering. 


Unless both labor and farmers 
act—and act quickly—to stop the 
“Let’s you and him. fight” campaign 
that has been promoted by those 
who exploit both labor and farmers, 
neither labor nor working farmers 
will be safe in the reconversion and 
postwar periods. Both will be put 
through the economic wringer of un- 
employment, lower wages, lower 
prices, lower purchasing power, 
smaller markets for both farm and 
factory products and—perhaps after 
a short boom period—we will be 
well on our way toward another 
depression deeper and wider than 
1929-33. 

At the present time, plans and 
actions for reconversion to civilian 
production and for normal peace- 
time production are in the hands of 
industrialists and bankers and their 
friends inside and outside the 
Administration and the Congress. 
Organized labor has demanded 
recognition and participation in the 
formulation and operation of recon- 
version and postwar plans. So has 
the National Farmers Union. Last 
November, when the President ap- 
pointed Bernard M. Baruch to for- 
Mulate such plans, I suggested to 
Mr. Baruch that he consult with 
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responsible representatives of agri- 
culture, labor and management. 
The suggestion was brushed aside, 
as similar proposals by labor have 
been brushed aside. 

As the Baruch, Senate and House 
plans develop, it becomes obvious 
that all three will have one point in 
common : 

The government is to turn over, 
as quickly as possible, all responsi- 
bility for insuring full employment 
to the so-called “system of free en- 
terprise.” The government is not, 
in any instance, to “compete with 
private enterprise.” Administration 
of the transfer is to be in the hands 
of businessmen and bankers. 

Although the Baruch plan admits 
that the government must help “free 
enterprise” over the last hump of 
reconversion to a peacetime econ- 
omy, the objective is to let the “sys- 
tem of free enterprise” finally do 
the whole job of attaining and main- 
taining full employment. 

Stripped of all their platinum- 
plated double talk, such programs 
are, in essence, proposals to return 
to the Twenties and repeat the mis- 
takes that culminated in the 1929 
crash. 

I know that the working farm 
families who are members of the 
National Farmers Union, thousands 
of whom faced the loss of their farms 
and all security fifteen years ago, 
will not agree to such a postwar 
program, and I believe that wage- 
earners, as they come to realize 
what such a program means, will 
likewise refuse it. 

No one believes more sincerely in 
genuine free enterprise than mem- 
bers of the National Farmers Un- 
ion. Our basic principle is “the 
security of the working farm family 
on the land in an economy of abun- 
dance brought about by a free ex- 
change of goods and services.” 

Our experience and observation 
convince us that those who are now 
waving the banner of a “system of 
free enterprise” are not to be en- 
trusted with exclusive control over 
all our futures. In the past they 
have not promoted genuine free en- 
terprise. 

Many of the strongest supporters 
of the “free enterprise” campaign 
have stifled free enterprise in the 
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past by monopolistic agreements 
reaching across whole industries, 
tying industries together and link- 
ing up with international cartels 
which have sacrificed our nation’s 
interest and safety at the command 
of cartels in turn under the domina- 
tion of Nazi Germany. 

They have stifled genuine free 
enterprise among wage-earners by 
fighting union organization and col- 
lective bargaining. 

They have stifled free enterprise 
among working farmers by combin- 
ing to hold down the prices of farm 
products and to keep high the prices 
and the profits on farm machinery, 
fertilizer and other farm supplies. 
At the present time, acting in har- 
mony with the banks, they are sup- 
porting a drive against farmers’ sup- 
ply and marketing cooperatives and 
against agencies established to as- 
sure farmers adequate credit at rea- 
sonable terms. Up to now they 
have maintained artificial scarcities 
of goods, foods, jobs and mass buy- 
ing power, seeking to skim off 
greater profits from a limited mar- 
ket. 

The truth of the matter is that 
the so-called “system of free enter- 
prise” is, from the viewpoint of the 
working farmer and the city wage- 
earner, neither a system, nor free, 
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Farmers’ hostility can be removed if we reach them with labor facts 


nor very enterprising. We who 
work for a living are the real be- 
lievers in economic freedom and 
enterprise and some public regula- 
tion, not tight regimentation, that 
will give all of us both opportunity 
and security. Democracy can 
achieve full employment as surely 
as fascism and communism have 
achieved it. We have achieved it 
in producing abundance for war— 
and by voluntary means, with the 
cooperation of labor, management 
and farmers. Our production of 
abundance for war can be surpassed 
by production of abundance for 
peace, 

We of the National Farmers Un- 
ion do not propose to surrender 
our government to the economically 
powerful few for them to control 
and regulate in their own short- 
sighted selfish. interest. We are 
convinced that the welfare of indus- 
try, labor, farmers and the public 
requires continuing governmental 
regulations such as the SEC, FDIC, 
Soil Conservation Act, Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Wage and 
Hour Act, the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the Social Security Act, 
enlarged and extended to cover agri- 
culture, as provided in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill, and immediate 
planning and practical provision for 
sustaining full employment—when 
necessary by public works—in the 
reconversion and postwar periods. 

We farmers and you wage-earn- 
ers may object and say we reject 
the unilateral plans and actions that 
are being made daily for reconver- 
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sion and our postwar economy. But 
what are we going to do about it in 
an effective way? 

As I see it, we are not going to 
be cut into participation in those 
plans and actions unless we, work- 
ing farmers and labor, cooperate 
more effectively than we have to 
date. Neither the Administration 
nor the Congress will provide par- 
ticipation for us unless we (a) for- 
mulate an agreed-upon reconversion 
and postwar program so obviously 
in the public interest that it cannot 
be ignored, and (b) mobilize a clear 
majority of the American people 
behind such a program, which must 
provide for full use of all our human 
and material resources, full employ- 
ment, full production and full con- 
sumption. 

Traveling around the country, 
meeting with men and women of 
goodwill, farmers, wage-earners, 
representatives of church, welfare 
and civic groups, I am impressed 
with the great anxiety, the great 
fear, the great hunger for such a 
program. Church groups, particu- 
larly, are concerned and have al- 
ready rallied support for full em- 
ployment and full production pro- 
grams that have been developed by 
labor, the National Farmers Union 
and other people’s organizations. 
What is needed now is a coming 
together of all these groups, an 
agreement upon a joint program and 
then a nationwide mobilization of 
their memberships and of the mil- 
lions of individual citizens who may 
not be affiliated with any group. 





A coming together of work; 
farmers, labor, church and other 
groups, including sincerely progres. 
sive employers, is an immediat 
need, but it is not the whole tag 
Back of that we need more inform. 
tion, better understanding betwee, 
working farmers and labor. Aj 
along the line we must substitute fo, 
a present atmosphere of mutual dis. 
trust and resentment a feeling of 
confidence in each other, of trug, 
cooperation, a sense of common des. 
tiny. 

Better understanding must bk 
based upon a better exchange gf 
facts. Farmers need more facts 
about labor. Labor needs mor 
facts about farmers. There is po 
use wasting time talking about the 
difficulties of communication. This 
too, is a fact. We must get aroun( 
it, find ways to get the facts across, 
through or around the barriers an( 
the barrage of propaganda that di- 
vide us. 

How shall we get farmers to pay 
attention to facts about labor wher 
they are presented? How shall we 
get labor to pay attention to facts 
about farmers when they are pre. 
sented ? 

We need, first of all, a sharper 
realization by every farmer, by every 
wage-earner of the fundamental fact 
that, if they fight each other, both 
lose, that democracy itself may he 
lost as it was lost in Italy, in Ger- 
many and in Austria. 

In Austria the Vienna workers, 
unable to enlist rural Austria ina 
common cause, finally saw farm boys 
in the ranks of the Heimwehr shoot- 
ing into the city’s world-famous 
model apartments. 

A few months later all Austria— 
farmers, wage-earners and business- 
men alike—were trapped together in 
one vast concentration camp of Nazi 
slavery. 

We need also a common sense of 
hope that we can win a peoples 
peace after we have won a people's 
war. Every farmer, every wage- 
earner needs to know, to have it 
proved, that abundance (full pro 
duction, full employment) is pos 
sible and practical ; that, in fact, it 1s 
our only salvation, our only escape 
from a repetition of the Twenties 
and another war. We must over 
come our ingrained fear of “sut- 
pluses,” of abundance. Before we 
can prove it to others, to the Admin- 
istration and to the Congress, we 
must prove to ourselves that we are 
prepared and determined to learn to 
live with abundance and like it. 

As we sense the danger and come 
to believe we can avert it, we wil 
have a keener sense of urgency, 0 
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the speed with which our futures 
are being determined, of the impor- 
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Progres. Ming cooperation between farmers 
1Mediate Mand labor. We will realize that we 
le task fH qust cooperate for our very lives 
informa. as free men. 

betwee; ff With whom shall labor cooperate 
or. Allin the field of agriculture? I would 


titute for gy, first, with those people, groups 


‘tual dis. [Hand organizations who have proved 
cling of fMpy their past deeds that they are 
of trust [friendly to labor and will stand by 
non des. labor when the storm signals are up 
and the anti-union mouthpieces howl 
must bef the loudest. 
ange off [would name the National Farm- 
re facts ff ers Union, including its State Farm- 
S moreMMfers Unions, and also state units of 
€ is nM the American Farm Bureau and the 
out the Grange, i.e., the Ohio Farm Bu- 
This, MM reau, the Washington and Oregon 
around Granges, and such county units else- 
; across, MM where as are known, by their record 
€rs and i of performance, to have cooperated 
that di- with labor. 
to pas Actions Speak Louder Than Words 
r when As for others, sinners come late 
hall wef to repentance, let their deeds—not 
o facts in the sweet bye and bye of post- 
re pref war, but in the current debates over 
legislation in the federal’ and state 
sharper Mf legislatures—prove the sincerity of 
y every im their assertions that they, too, wish 
tal fact JH to cooperate with labor. 
‘, both I would suggest that labor men 
nay bef and women seek out farmers, indi- 
n Ger-@ vidually and through organizations, 
to become acquainted with them. 
orkers, @ Don’t try to “sell” labor to us; listen 
2 inam as well as talk; find out the other 


n boys fellow’s problems, too. Too often— 
shoot: and here I plead guilty myself—each 
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§ other's sympathy and help that he 
tria— doesn’t give the labor brother or the 
iness-@ farmer brother a chance to tell his 
her in story. 
Nazi Organizationally, State Federa- 
tions, by arrangement with State 
ise of § Farmers Unions, might arrange for 
ople’s § Tegular interchange of news, speak- 
ople’s # ers and special programs between 
vage-@ your local organizations and ours. 
ve it In many states where we have a 


prof strong functioning organization, we 
pos: have for years cooperated with or- 


, it isf ganized labor in non-partisan politi- 
scape cal activity, supporting good legis- 
ntiesf lation and opposing bad legislation, 
over- Seeing to it that candidates’ records, 
‘sur-—§ good or bad, are firmly tied around 
> we their necks on Election Day. Now, 
min-—§ With the spread of the hate cam- 


_ wel Paign, this cooperative activity 
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and your labor papers should carry 
more news about farmers, written 
in a way that will interest labor 
readers. 

For our part, we put so high a 
value on cooperation among farm, 
labor and other people’s groups that 
for two years we have maintained 
a Labor and Public Relations De- 
partment, headed by Paul Sifton, 
former New York State Deputy In- 
dustrial Commissioner, former Dep- 
uty Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Act, who, as my alternate on 
the National WMC Management- 
Labor Policy Committee, has co- 
operated with labor, farm and man- 
agement representatives in promot- 
ing better utilization of the nation’s 
manpower. Ours is the only farm 
organization maintaining such a de- 
partment. 

Through the years since its found- 
ing in 1902, the National Farmers 
Union has held to a clear realization 
that, like the wage-earner, the farm- 
er’s principal value, that which he 
had to sell, was his labor, his skill, 
his know-how, and that farmers 
could prosper only as labor prospers 
and can buy the foods and fibers we 
produce. We have solicited and 
received the help of labor in fighting 
our battles for economic and politi- 
cal justice in the federal and state 
legislatures. By considered formal 
resolutions at our con- 







































We, alone among the national 
farm organizations, supported the 
President’s “indivisible” seven-point 
anti-inflation program of 1942, the 
Economic Stabilization Act, the use 
of selective subsidies to assure ade- 
quate prices to farmers while keep- 
ing wartime consumer prices stable 
and thereby preventing spiraling 
inflation. We knew from bitter 
experience that in the postwar period 
inflation—and deflation—would 
drive two million working farm fam- 
ilies from their land to the highways 
and thence to cities where they 
would compete, at lower and lower 
wages, .with city wage-earners for a 
dwindling number of jobs as defla- 
tion, depression and collapse took 
hold. 

In recent months and weeks we 
have fought the inflationist coalition 
in the Congress and out in the farm 
states. It is easy to be for subsidies 
in the cities. It is not so easy to be 
for subsidies to hold down prices 
among farmers where, for the first 
time since World War I, most, but 
not all, are getting almost a decent 
income. 

We in the National Farmers 
Union have had to contend with a 
multi-million dollar propaganda cam- 
paign against stabilization, against 
price control, against subsidies, 
against many things that came pretty 





ventions we have ac- 
knowledged and given 
thanks for that help. 
Organized labor, along 
with the three major 
church groups, civic and 
welfare groups, represent- 
ing in sum the majority 
of the people of the na- 
tion, helped to save the 
Farm Security Adminis- 
tration in 1942 and again 
in 1943 from assassina- 
tion at the hands of com- 
mercialized agriculture, 
the banks and big indus- 
trial employers. If it is 
saved again this year, it 
will be because the same 
forces rally to its defense. 
The cooperation has 
not been one way. We 
have given help to the 
utmost of our strength 
and our ability in labor’s 
fights for justice in 
Washington and at state 
capitals. 
»—> 
Charles MacGowan is 
the new president of 
the Boilermakers. He 
was elected at union’s 
convention last month 


































































close to adding up to opposition to 
the effective prosecution of the war 
on the farm front or any other front. 
This propaganda had a dangerous 
demagogic approach. The appeal 
was the easy-money approach: Get 
yours while the getting is good. 

We have held the line. The mem- 
bership of the National Farmers Un- 
ion, expressing themselves through 
democratically elected delegates at 
state convention after state con- 
vention, have renewed their com- 
mitment to the anti-inflation policies 
of the Economic Stabilization Act, 
including subsidies. Our enemies, 
those who seek to divide the mem- 
bers of our own organization, have 
been defeated. Meantime, within 
the ranks of other farm organiza- 
tions, there is a growing feeling that 
their national leaders have not 
served the interest of working farm- 
ers. Many county groups and at 
least one state body of the biggest 
farm organization opposing sub- 
sidies have repudiated the policies 
advocated by their national spokes- 
men. Partly because we carried to 
farm people throughout the nation 
the facts about the imperative need 
for subsidies as a war measure, the 
anti-subsidy drive has passed its 
peak and is subsiding. 

We have expressed opposition to 
a National Service Act as unneces- 
sary and a definite handicap. 





We urged a veto of the anti-sub- 
sidy bill and the brutally discrimi- 
natory tax bill. 

We were first to urge, and will 
continue to urge, practical provision 
for voting in 1944 by the eleven mil- 
lion members of the 








upon a fair settlement and—yes_ 
bringing in loads of food to feed the 
men on the picket lines and th 
women and children in the home 

I do not propose exclusive ™ 
operation with the National Farmer, 
Union. While pre. 




































armed services, 
using some easy 
form of federal bal- 
lot distribution, col- 
lection and _ trans- 
mittal to the states 
so that the war will 
not have to be called 
off for ninety days 
while officers and 
men figure out how 
to comply with 
forty-eight different 
sets of laws and 
regulations regard- 
ing registration and 
voting. 








serving the auton. 
omy and independ. 
ence of our Tespec. 
tive organization 
let’s multiply an 
reinforce the ties of 
cooperation by 
closer acquaintang 
among officers an{ 
among members of 
all people’s organj. 
zations with whom 
we can find areas of 
agreement—locally, 
by states and nz 
tionally. 

Only by so doing 























That is our re- 
cent record in the legislative field, in 
matters of close interest to labor. 
To it I would add one fact, which 
can be confirmed by state and local 
union officers and members: In the 
past, when there have been strikes 
and industrial war, the Farmers 
Union has stayed with labor, aiding 
by refusing to take part in strike- 
breaking vigilante tactics, by organ- 
izing public opinion in support of 
the union, mobilizing relief, insisting 


International Labor Conlerence 
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of a new Declaration of 
General Principles. 

The place of the I.L.O. 
in relation to other inter- 
national bodies will also be 
considered under this item. 
Although no one can now 
draw a blueprint of the 
future world organization 
or organizations, we all 
know that the nations of the world 
will create some sort of machinery 
for international cooperation. The 
I.L.O. must be prepared when the 
time comes to take its rightful place 
as one of the cornerstones of the 
new international structure. 

Also to be discussed will be 
measures to render the functioning 
of the I.L.O. more effective. New 
methods of procedure and the im- 
provement of old ones will be con- 
sidered. 

The International Labor Office, 
which serves as the permanent sec- 
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retariat of the Organiza- 
tion, is hard at work pre- 
paring reports which will 
be the basis of the confer- 
ence discussions. These 
reports, based on informa- 
tion collected from all over 
the world, are now being 
correlated and written by 
a corps of experts of many 
nationalities under the supervision of 
Edward J. Phelan, acting director 
of the Office. Mr. Phelan assisted 
in the drafting of the original plans 
of the Organization and has served 
as an official of the Office since the 
first conference in 1919. 

This conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization will pro- 
vide the perfect forum for the 
discussion and framing of recom- 
mendations for the postwar world 
on social policy. No new machinery 
need be created. The I.L.O. will 
bring to Philadelphia the benefit of 


can we finally ¢. 
tablish a people’s peace of full us 
of all our human and material re. 
sources—full production, full em. 
ployment, fair distribution (6 
profits as well as goods and services) 
and full consumption. 

Our future is in our own hands, 
No one else will or can save us, 
We must work out our own way of 
salvation. 

Divided, we will fail. 
cooperation, we can win. 


United in 










twenty-five years’ experience in the 
international field. Many of the 
Office’s staff members who arranged 
the annual conferences when they 
were held in Geneva before the war 
are now busy making arrangements 
for the Philadelphia meeting. 

High on the list of arrangements 
come the facilities for translating. 
Most of the discussions will be 
carried on in English, but as there 
will be many delegates who cannot 
understand or speak English, there 
will be simultaneous _ translation 
into Spanish and French. When an 
English-speaking delegate addresses 
the conference, a Spanish-speaking 
delegate can put on earphones, push 
a button and settle down to listen 
in his own language. This is accom- 
plished by having interpreters speak 
into a special public address system 
at the same time that a delegate 
makes his speech in his native 
tongue. 

As the delegates on the floor of 
the conference tune in to listen to 
the debate, so all the world will be 
tuned in to hear the news made by 
this conference, the greatest in the 
long history of the International 
Labor Organization. 
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Pesan his post as administrator of 
-resper. fae United States Housing Author- 
izations ty, he took it like a soldier. It was 
sly andfgnot an easy step to take. He was 
e ties o pwandoned by his own generals and 
ion byfmis own staff support in the Ad- 
aintance inistration, which instead of meet- 
ers and ing the attack on public housing 
ibers offmenose to appease it. ; 
organi. [0 the case of public housing, too, 
1 whomippeasement was a failure. But the 
areas of(Administration found appeasement 
-locally politically expedient. The easiest 
nd na-gway to appease was to let the ad- 
inistrator of the program bear the 
o doingbrunt of every criticism raised. The 
lly ¢s.qgman who four years ago took the 
‘ull ysebrunt of the attack on public housing 
rial remand let it be shifted from the real 
111 em-fmssues to himself has decided that the 
ni (offlmtime has come to explode the myths 
rvices)fmeoncocted by the enemies of public 


housing. This he has done not by 
pleading, or mere argumentation, 
but by a lucid and documented ex- 
position of established facts. 

His book [“Seven Myths of 
Housing’”’| goes to the heart of the 
ste which is bound to shape the 
American way of life after the war. 
Vill the American people recognize 
n time the need for a concerted and 


hands, 
Ave US, 
way of 


ited in 


in the _ 

of theggmecisive effort to remedy the short- 
ranged romings of private self-interest in 
1 they@polving the most urgent problems of 


ealthy community growth? Will 
he people remedy the shortcomings 
by choosing to supplement, rather 
han supplant, private initiative and 
hus safeguard the future of private 
enterprise itself? 


le War 
“ments 


ments 
lating. 


ill be 


theref| The United States Housing Act 
annot f! 1937, whose passage was won by 
there (@20or, marks the unique and notable 
lation ep on the part of the American 
en an@pcople toward self - betterment 
resses rough judicious use of government 
aking ##'d under a plan which not only 
push (makes full use of private enterprise, 
listen Mut also protects private enterprise 
‘com- rom public encroachment. The four 
speak Mears of operation of the program to 
ystem #Fehouse slum dwellers and to eradi- 
egate [ate slums was truly a pioneer effort. 
jative #Yet, in the brief space of four years, 
_Bhe United States Housing Author- 
or of Mty administering this law estab- 
n to Mished a truly remarkable record. 
ill be’ This record is remarkable not 
le by nly because in its administration 
1 the Bhe basic soundness of the federal 


ional 


IST 


hid program was proved beyond fair 
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MYTHS BAPLODED 


challenge or because in the initial 
steps, necessarily guided by trial and 
error, outstanding construction econ- 
omies and improvements were 
achieved. The record is remarkable 
most of all because it showed how a 
federal agency can establish a basis 
of working cooperation with states 
and municipalities whereby federal 
power was used to strengthen—not 
weaken—state and local rights and 
interests. 

When the slum clearance program 
was being developed it had wide 
support of the rank and file of the 
American people. Even after four 
years’ suspension due to the war, the 
program still commands overwhelm- 
ing popular support. Yet, from the 
start, the very purpose of the pro- 
gram was repugnant and obnoxious 
to every interest which derived pro- 
fit from slum properties. Slum own- 
ers, landlords of tenements and spec- 
ulative elements in the real estate 
field were quick to combine their 
forces and launch a campaign of 
persistent attack upon the program. 

Mr. Straus points out that myth- 
ology authored by the enemies of 
public housing is quite extensive. 
It distorts facts in a way which 
makes it easy for the uninformed and 
the credulous to accept them as un- 
assailable truth. Among such no- 
tions are these: 

“Housing costs too much because 
of the high wages demanded by labor 
unions in the building trades.” 

“Prefabricated housing is a mar- 
velous discovery that is revolution- 
izing building methods.” 

“Houses will soon be turned out 
on the assembly 
line like automo- 
biles, and then 
there will be 
plenty of good, 
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more if we do not stop in time.” 

The seven myths cf housing Mr. 
Straus has chosen to expose are 
probably the most prevalent and the 
most misleading notions perpetrated 
by the enemies of the slum clearance 
program. These are the seven myths 
exploded in Mr. Straus’s volume : 

“There are no slums in my town.” 

“Public housing does not clear 
slums.” 

“The government should buy up 
the slums.” 

“Public housing is costly and ex- 
travagant.” 

“Public housing does not rehouse 
families from the slums.” 

“The slum dweller creates the 
slums.” 

“Public housing injures private 
business and threatens to bankrupt 
the country.” 

The overwhelming force of factual 
presentation marshalled by Mr. 
Straus disposes of each and every 
one of the delusions widely used to 
stymie the efforts of the American 
community to achieve better homes 
for all American families. It is im- 
portant to know the facts about pub- 
lic housing because public housing is 
an essential part of complete and 
balanced reconstruction of the Amer- 
ican standard of living after the war. 

Public housing is also of crucial 
importance in our ability as a na- 
tion to avert a major catastrophe 
under the strain of sudden unem- 
ployment when war ends. The major 
purpose of Mr. Straus’ book is to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of a 
public housing program as the most 
productive type of public works. 
Emphasizing 
that “public 
housing, of all 
types of public 
works, produces 








cheap homes for 
everyone.” 

“The slums are all in the big cit- 
ies; the American standard of living 
in the small towns and on the farms 
is the highest in the world.” 

“Public housing is a wet blanket 
on private building, because tax- 
exempt government housing offers 
competition that the private builder 
cannot meet.” 

“Public housing involves huge 
expense that threatens to bankrupt 
the country. It is costing hundreds 
of millions and will cost billions 


the greatest 
amount of employment at the small- 
est cost to the taxpayer,” Mr. Straus 
outlines a detailed program for post- 
war housing. Formulated by a man 
who has dealt at first hand with the 
basic policy issues and technological 
problems, and one who at the same . 
time has never lost sight of the over- 
all view of the problem and its im- 
plications to the future, his concrete 
program of action in the field of 
postwar housing should command 
attention of every forward looking 
and thinking citizen. —B. S. 
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TO MEMBERS OF YOUR UNION AND 10 
RELATIVES AND FRIENDS IN UNIFORM 


Gwe them the truth about organ- 
ized labor’s all-out support of the war 
effort. Tell them about labor’s wonder- 
ful production record. Tell them 
about production cutbacks which are 
already occurring because labor worked 
so hard and produced so much. Tell 
them how labor has been trying with 
all its strength to protect their depend- 
ents by waging an uphill fight against 
the high cost of living. Tell them 
how labor is battling for FULL EM- 
PLOYMENT after the war—while in- 
dustrialists mumble about “high levels” 
of employment, which means a certain 
measure of unemployment. 

Tell them how the A. F. of L. has 
been fighting since December 17 for 
legislation to give every soldier, sailor 
and marine a chance to vote in the 
coming elections. 

Tell them how labor is insisting that 
veterans be assured adequate hospitali- 
zation, prompt settlement of disability 
claims, opportunities to complete in- 
terrupted education and to secure voca- 
tional training, .adequate unemploy- 
ment compensation and every other 
reasonable benefit; tell them that 
labor, whose own sons make up the 
bulk of Army and Navy manpower, 
considers that all of this is the very 
least the country must do for its 
defenders. 

Tell them how profits after taxes 
are the largest ever. Tell them how 
important manufacturers and manu- 
facturers’ have fought 
tooth and nail against the recapture 
of grossly excessive war profits. 

Tell them about those contemptible 
employers who have tried their 
damnedest to force labor to strike, so 
as to stir up anti-labor feeling. Remind 
them that official records show that, 
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despite all the provocations—and they 
have been many—organized labor has 
kept its no-strike pledge better than 
991% per cent. Remind them that this 
record is better than Britain’s—and 
Britain has been bombed and shelled 
and is still being bombed almost 
nightly. 

Tell them that they aren’t getting 
the complete picture from their service 
publications because the material that 
is sent overseas for these publications 
is lifted from the daily newspapers and 
press association reports at home, and 
these are usually viciously biased 
against labor. (Why this bias? Could 
it be because metropolitan newspapers 
are themselves BIG BUSINESS nowa- 
days? Could it be because, for every 
dime organized labor spends for news- 
paper advertising, industrial concerns 
spend a million dollars? Could it be 
that when money—fancy money— 


































flows into the till, truth and fairpla 
fly out the window? Could be!) 

Tell them how labor is doing every- 
thing within its power to keep thei 
country a democracy, how labor .. 
fighting against everyone—big or small 
—who openly or covertly seeks to tum 
it into something else while they and 
their buddies are overseas. 

Tell them that labor is thinking of 
them constantly. Tell them that they 
can count on labor to stand by them 
and battle for them, both now and in 
the postwar. Urge them to speak up 
and answer anti-labor cracks. 








SUGGESTION 


© When you write to a serviceman, why not 
send along an article that he and other service- 
men would be interested in reading? A good 
article to start with is “Labor Fights for the 
Serviceman,” beginning on Page 14 of this 
issue. Just tear it out of the magazine, fold 
it down and slip it into the envelope with your 
letter. Follow this practice with anything else 


you encounter in the FEDERATIONIST. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Yew Faces in Town-Il 


EFORE a month had passed 

after Janice and Dick decided 
to have a Junior Union in Fairview 
the boys and girls who had become 
their friends at school had also be- 
come interested in the Junior Union 
idea. 

“T never thought there would be 
anything special for kids,” one of the 
boys remarked to Dick as they hur- 
ried out after school to make some 
paper collections for the salvage 
drive. 

“T find it’s like this in most cases,” 
Dick observed. “When a bunch of 
kids want something badly enough 
they'll get it. Janice and I had such 
swell times in our Junior Union we 
knew you folks here could have just 
as much fun.” 

“I’m for it,” his companion de- 
clared. 

“Let’s shake hands on it, Paul!” 
said Dick. “Will you help us get 
one going ?” 

“You bet,” was the reply, and 
Dick and Paul clasped hands. 

“Janice has some girls lined up as 
prospective members, and if you and 
I can make a list of boys who would 
be interested, I don’t see why we 
couldn’t start right off,” Dick said. 

“We can. Let’s get Janice’s list 
and our own in order. Then we’re 
all set.” 

It was a cold and blustery evening 
as sixteen young people gathered be- 
fore the cozy fireplace in the Phil- 
lips’ home a few days later. 

“Gee, I never saw a meaner gale,” 
exclaimed Bob Gaines as he crowded 
close to the fire. 

“Tt’s getting colder by the min- 
ute.” said one of the girls. 

“Dick, how about another log on 
the fire?” said his sister. 

“How’s that?” he asked as the 
blaze caught the fresh wood. 

“Tt’s just like Jan’s Junior Union,” 
said Louise Long. “She started 
talking about one, and soon she had 
a real fire going. Look at us here, 
all set to have our very own union 
going like a house afire.” 

“Janice, when you started talking 
about a Junior Union I never 


dreamed I would be joining one,” 
said Lillie Barnes. “I’m thrilled over 
being a charter member.” 

“Aren’t we all?” remarked an- 
other. 

“We didn’t take Dick very seri- 
ously at first,” said Paul Keel. “But 
after he talked us blue in the 
face 2 

“Well, here we are,” said Kenneth 
Wimmer. “You can see the result.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillips came 
through the room. “Don’t get up, 
folks,” said Mrs. Phillips as some 
started to rise when she entered. 
“Dad and I are going upstairs to 
read. You'll have lots to talk about. 
I might tell you, though, that these 
kids of ours are turning this meeting 
to personal profit.” 

Janice and Dick looked surprised 

at this remark, and their father 
grinned as he explained the bet he 
and Mrs. Phillips had made con- 
cerning the organization of a Junior 
Union, and that it had cost them 
each a dollar in war stamps. There 
was general iaughter and with a few 
more bits of conversation the older 
couple went on up the steps. 
* Soon the fellows and girls were 
involved in the serious business of 
organization. They elected officers 
to serve six months, and then adopted 
a constitution which would guide 
them during the same time. 

“At the end of six months we'll 
all have a better idea of what our 
Junior Union is, and what we wish 
it to mean to us and our associates,” 
said Dick. “The probation period 
will soon pass. We can have our real 
constitution in order and ratify it 
at the same time we hold our elec- 
tion of officers to serve for the full 
term of a year.” 

They had almost concluded their 
business session when Mr. Phillips 
came downstairs. ‘We've been lis- 
tening to the radio. Storm warnings 
are coming over it every few min- 
utes. The last announcement ad- 
vised all pedestrians to stay off the 
streets. You can hear the wind ris- 
ing.” 

“We've been so 





intent on our 
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work we hadn’t noticed,” said Paul. 

“Mother and I think you all had 
better stay here overnight. I don’t 
know just how we'll bed you down, 
but we'll manage. I believe you had 
better call your homes at once in 
case the wires get blown down.” 

This suggestion was so unlooked- 
for that it took the boys and girls a 
few moments to realize the serious- 
ness of the storm. Mrs. Phillips 
came down and urged them to tele- 
phone their families at once. The 
wind howled, and the radio which 
Dick had snapped on blared out re- 
peated warnings. The line-up at the 
phone was funny, but each one was 
granted permission to stay, and in 
view of the alarming news which all 
had heard, the respective parents 
were grateful to the Phillipses for 
being so thoughtful. 

“You see, you never can tell what 
exciting things will happen when 
you have a Junior Union,” said Mrs. 
Phillips. “I'll need some help. Dick, 
you and some of the boys go up to 
the attic and get the camping rolls. 
I think the boys can make up beds 
enough down here. There are four 
rolls, the cavenport, and the couch 
in the sun room. You had better 
move it in here, though, as it is cold 
out there. And one of you will have 
to take the big chair and foot rest,” 
she went on. 

“I can fix places for the girls,” 
said Janice. “Three can sleep in my 
bed, I can sleep with you, Mother, 
and two in Dick’s bed and two on 
the couch in the den.” 

There was a wild scramble get- 
ting places ready and, needless to 
say, there was a lot of fun. 

It was midnight before all were 
settled. 

“Boy, oh, boy! What a night!” 
exclaimed Dick, as he snuggled down 
in the big chair near the fire. 

Upstairs Janice sighed, “Oh, 
Mother, just think, we have our Jun- 
ior Union really working now, and 
the very first night we’re storm- 
locked,” she said as she pasted her 
new war stamps in her stamp book. 
“What a beginning !” 











Did your Congressman vote for the anti-labor Connally-Smith bill? Did he 
vote against subsidies? Or has he shown himself a sincere friend of labor? 
If he is no good, you want to kick him out. If he is good, you want to keep 
him in. And the way to do it, come Election Day. ‘s in the good old American 
way—by ballot. But you can’t vote unless v ister. Hurry! And get 
your family and friends to register, to o. eep democracy alive! 
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